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LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


oF PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Nov. 13, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—From the toils and 
cares of the State, Mr. Gladstone, one 
of the British Cabinet, has been regaling 
himself by an airing among the Greek 
poets and historians. How a deep 
scholar would say he has deported bim- 
self, your correspondent undertakes no 
prediction. Certainly he seems to have 
moved nimbly and trippingly enough 
about among them, Homer receiving 
most of his particular attention. His 
special subject was, The place of an- 
cient Greece in the providential order of 
the world.” The occasion was the ter- 
mination of his Rectorship of the Edin- 
burgh University, and this speech was 
hig valedictory. 

Pleasing indeed it is to see the fruits 
of early schooling so fresh and fair in 
one of mature years, and so high in 
place and power. Our great grown 
lads, who are at just such business now, 
but feeling as if their prescribed studies 
cramped their noble genius, and kept 
them from being Demostheneses and 
Oiceros, Henrys and Chathams, and 
Clays and Websters all at once, and 
altogether, may hence learn a lesson 
that will neither hurt them nor grieve 
their teachers—let it be but practised 
fairly. 

The subject announced as above was 
grateful to a Christian ear, which must 
be always ready and eager to listen to 


the doings of a Heavenly Father; and 


it was also somewhat notable perhaps, 
coming from such a quarter, in which 
we are so much accustomed to think 
and hear of the plans and the intrigues, 
the talents, the forecast and manage- 
ment of men alone as accomplishing all 
that takes place. To welcome it as an 
indication that the magnates of the 
world are coming more to their senses 
than heretofore—like Nebuchadnezzar, 
“to know that the Most High raleth in 
the kingdom of men,” may be making 
too much of it just now. At any rate 
we welcome it, and admire the choice 
the statesman made of a subject for his 
own discussion before the assembled 
learning and science of a University. 
Clearer things certainly have been writ- 
ten, and things that took their course 
more directly and evidently to their 
destined end. Still, Greece, with its 
culture, is shown to laudation to have 
had—as all know—great influence on 
all that is now called the civilization of 
the world. But here again the common 
misfortane is not sufficiently guarded 
against even by Mr. Gladstone’s keen 
discrimination—so, at least, it appears 
to the reader—namely, the burnished 
weapon is praised, but the hand of the 
Master that wielded it—not to say made 
it—is overlooked or forgotten. Much, 
no doubt, of such a mistake, is as likely 
to be in the reader’s apprehension as in 
the writer’s intention, and for the pre- 
sent let the former bear the blame. To 
the same account, on the part of the re- 
porter, would seem to be due the follow- 
ing sentence—“ Palestine had no share 
in the glories of our race;“ for, in an- 
other place, the following is brought in, 
and seemingly most aptly—* The loftiest 
part of the work of Providence was en- 
trusted to the Hebrews.” Something 
qualificative must be wanting in the 
first quotation, because the second is 
quite in place and harmony with its 
accompaniments, as well as with some 
of the main strains in other parts of the 


discourse. 


We have here’a distinct acknowledg- 
ment of the historical authenticity of the 
book of Genesis. It is done avowedly 
without apology. From such a man it 
is refreshing to hear this—not, indeed, 
in the line of authority, but of example. 
Some light, ill-set, or ill-stayed heads, 
may thereby be kept from waggling at 
their former rate—whereas a contrary 
announcement, even by distant hint, 
might have ‘made them fairly dizzy with 
delirious joy, as at some item in the 
Chancellor’s budget favourable to over- 
flowing fortune. No excuse, it is pre- 
sumed, need be made for the remark 
just passed, since it is no secret that the 
loudest boasters of freedom in thought 
are often the most trammelled and obse- 
quious of all thinkers—only let them 
have a leader suitable to their mind. 
Witness the ever-recurring objections of 
infidels — sometimes remodelled, often 
baldly, and as if they had not been an- 
swered over and over again. 


Away back to the garden of Eden 
the speaker goes, and finds in the words, 
“it shall bruise thy head,” the beginning 
of hope to the fallen race—a hope that 
never perished all along the ages, until 
the crown of humanity was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea. But all the while 
many and strange devices were imagin- 


ed, and made to keep it alive; or, as if} 


to anticipate who or what was meant 
by the Deliverer, or the deliverance. 
Grossly as Israel, the most favoured of 
all nations, erred, it never idolized the 
human form, its people knowing better 
than others what was coming. But the 
Greeks did, and they alone of all the 
nations. Others had divinities of many 
kinds and forms, some purely brutal, 
some monstrous and frightful. Greeks 
adored the human form. Into that they 
put God, and their sculptors and paint- 
ers wrought upon deity. They were 
thus less debased than others, and kept 
nearer some: grand truths, especially by 
the idea that in the person of Apollo, or 
in his character, attributes, and offices, 
there was a conceptive type of the Son 
of God, the everliving, the true, and 
only true. That the Greeks had this 
conception, is not indeed said, but 
only it is modestly proposed for them. 
Neither is it concealed that as time 
flowed on from the Homeric period, the 
nation degenerated in morals—degene- 
rated in morals while it advanced in 
arte and literature; but the apostolic 
sentence on the point is withheld—“ the 
world by wisdom knew not God.” 
Greek cultivation is made “the secular 
counterpart of the gospel,” as if that 
were the basis on which alone this 
could stand, or best stand, and be es- 
tablished in the world. If so, it is 
Strange that the idea never seems to 
bave struck Paul, who was as ready to 
go to the barbarian or Scythian, to 
Rome or Spain, as to Greece, aud who, 
ben in it proclaiming the gospel, and 
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necessarily encountering its idolatry, 
won for himself the contemptuous epi- 
thet of a babbler. His commission, 
‘moreover, and that of others, to go “far 
hence unto the Gentiles,”—/ar from 
Jerusalem, and into all the world,” 
does not seem to recognize a special ad- 
vantage in the gospel’s getting a footing 
first and chiefly in the neighbouring 
land of Greece. But the word is “secu- 
lar counterpart,” and the view taken 
by the orator may have been through a 
political medium, while we have listened 
through a theological. Doubtless, the 
Lord can choose what instrumentalities 
he pleases to accomplish his work—yea, 
call into being things that are not to 
bring to naught things that are, that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.“ 
The old chime of civilize before you 
evangelize, was never learned from the 
“lively oracles;” nor did the most bar- 
barous or savage nation to which the 
gospel bas been carried, ever give it the 
terrible reception it met with from the 
most cultivated of all. The lesson, 
truly read, speaks rather the other way; 
and, therefore, another utterance here — 
that Greek cultivation became “the 
great factor of Christian civilization“ 
is not so captivating as it seems inge- 
nious; and some writer may yet show, 
and show conclusively, that Manchester 
calicoes were greater civilizers or hu- 
manizers than all the charagmata of 
Athens. These are not indeed so ador- 
ingly spoken of in this speech as many 
others have done, but several of the first 
defendera of Christianity are brought 
under reprehension for their mode of 
dealing with the devotees. A lesson 
may hence be drawn by our public 
teachers and writera, to take care and 
be cautious, or at least very judicious, 
not knowing what Queen’s minister 
may hereafter arise to pronounce upon 
their doings. 

It was surely from an oversight that, 
on such a topic, the early translation of 
the Old Testament Scriptures into Greek, 
and the first record of the New in the 
same language, is omitted. That which 
an Apostle reckoned chief among the 
advantages of the Jews, and which is 
noted as such by the lecturer, might 
surely have been set forth asa distin- 
guished favour of Providence towards 
those who may be called the second 
possessors of “the oracles of God,” and 
been put among the means which 
raised the people of that tongue so high, 
after they were “turned from their 
vanities,” and made them so influential 
so early, so widely, and so long; but it 
is not done. Fine opportunity also was 
here fot a glance at the place given to 
Grecia in the prophecies—two separate 
visions of Daniel including it, and an 
allusion to it made by Zechariah; these, 
however, alchough right in the way of 
one investigating the path of Provi- 
dence, are passed unheeded by. But as 
no body can be expected to say every 
thing, let us be thankful for what we 
have got—if for no more, for this one 
decision—that with all that was pecu- 
liarly Grecian—law, philosophy, poetry, 
eloquence, religion, wit, games, liberty, 
&c., there was a failure to make man 
happy; and that this was, perhaps, the 
most important purpose served by Greece 
to the world; also for the following ex- 
tracts, a place for which you will doubt- 
less readily give in your columns: 

No poetry, no philosophy, no art of Greece 
ever embraced, in its most soaring and widest 
conceptions, that simple law of love towards 
God and towards our neighbour, on which 
“two commandments hang all the law and 
the ape poll and which supplied the moral 
basis of the new dispensation. There is one 
history, and that the most touching and most 

rofound of all, for which wo should search 
in vain through all the pages of the classics — 
I mean the history of the human soul in its 
relations with its Maker; the history of its 
sin, and grief, and death, and of the way of 
its recovery to hope and life, and to enduring 
joy. For tho exercises of strength and skill, 
for the achievements and for the enchantments 
of wit, of eloquence, of art, of genius, for the 
imperial gains of politics and war, let us seek 
them on the shores of Greece. But if the first 
among the problems of life be how to estab- 
lish the and restore the balance of our 
inward being; if the highest of all conditions 
in the existence of the creature be his aspect 
towards the God to whom he owes his being, 
and in whose great hand he stands; then let 
us make our search elsewhere. All the won- 
ders of the Greek civiliz ition heaped together 
are less wonderful than is the single Book of 
Psalms. 

For Aristotle it was excusable to regard 
the heavenly bodies as objects nobler than 
man. But Christianity has sealed and stamped 
the title of our race as the crown and flower 
of the visible creation; and with this irrever- 
sible sentence in their favour, the studies, well 
called studies of humanity, should not resent 
nor fear, but should favour and encourage all 
other noble research having for its object the 
globe on which we live, the tribes with which 
it is peopled in land, air, and sea, the powers 
drawn forth from nature, or yet latent in her 
unexplored recesses, or the spaces of that vast 
system — 

„Ultra flammantia menia mundi,” 

to which our earth belongs. But more than 
this: we live in times when the whole nature 
of our relation to the unseen world is widely, 
eagerly, and assiduously questioned. Some- 
times we are told of general laws, so conceived 
as to be practically independent either of a 
Lawgiver ora Judge. Sometimes of a neces- 
sity working all things to uniform resalts, but 
seemiog to crush and to bury under them the 
ruins of our will, our freedom, our personal 
responsibility. Sometimes of a private judg- 
ment, which we are to hold upon the hard 


‘condition of taking nothing upon trust; of 


passing by, at the outset of our mental life, 
the whole preceding education of the world, 
of owning no debt to those who have gone be- 
fore without a regular process of proof—in a 
word, of beginning anew each man for him- 
self; a privilegs Which I had thought was re- 
stricted to the lower orders of creation, where 
the parent infuses no prejudices into its litter 
or ite fry. Such are the fancies which go 
abroad. Such are the clouds which career in 
heaven, and between us and the sun, and 
make men idly think that what they see not, 
is not, and blot the prospects of what is in so 
many and such true respects a happy and a 
hopeful age. It is, I think, an observation of 
Saint Augustine, that those periods are criti- 
cal and formidable, when the power of put- 
ting questions runs wg & advance of the 
pains to answer them. ch appears to be 
the period in which we live. And all among 
us, who are called in any manner to move in 
the world of thought, may well ask, who is 
sufficient for these things? Who can, with 
just and firm hand, sever the transitory from 
the durable, and the accidental from the es- 
sential, in old opinions? Who can combine, 
in the measures which reason would pre- 
scribe, reverence and gratitude to the past 
with a sense of the new claims, new means, 
new duties of the present? Who can be stout 
and earnest to do battle for the Truth, and 
yet hold sacred, as be ought, the freedom of 
inquiry, and cherish, as he ought, a chivalry 
of controversy like the ancient chivalry of 
arms? One persuasion at least let us em- 
brace; one error let us avoid. Let us be per- 
suaded of this, that Christianity will, by her 
ioherent resources, find for herself a philoso- 
phy equal to all the shifting and all the grow- 


iog wants of the time. Let us avoid the error 


of a to cherish a Christianity of isola- 
tion. e Christianity which is now and 
hereafter to flourish, and, through ite power 
ia the inner circles of human thought, to in- 
fluence ultimately, in me manner more ade- 
uate than now, the masses of mankind, must 
be such as of old the wisdom of God has pre- 
scribed. 
The first volume of the Life and Let- 
ters of the Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
san, of Brighton, is out just a few days. 
With this gentleman’s sermons I think 
you made your readers acquainted some 
time ago. They are contained in four 
volumes; the life and letters will be in 
two; but, jadging by the first, they will 
occupy about as much space as the ser- 
mons. The author is certainly much 
indebted to the friends and correspon- 
dents of the deceased for their liberal 
contributions, both of his letters to them 
and of their own regarding him, and 
out of these, so far as I have observed, 
the work is largely made up. Some- 
times they are thrown together on a 
particular subject without regard to 
dates, and sometimes presented in the 
order of events. This plan gives the 
author or compiler great freedom to ex- 
ercise his taste and judgment, and some 
opportunity too for partiality, if be has 
any. I cannot well speak, having read 
80 little as yet; but there does seem at 
times a want of distinctness. His sub- 
ject is not High-church; he is evangeli- 
cal; he is, and he is not; he changes, 
and you hardly know from what, or to 
what. But for Robertson himself you 
feel the highest respect and a truly ten- 
der regard, an animating sympathy and 
a brotherly pity. Like a noble racer 
turned out upon the course, without 
training, to scamper as he could, so this 
eminently gifted man became a minister 
of the gospel in the Church of England, 
without a course of study adapted to 
his work. “How much some systema- 
tic preparation for the ministry is needed 
in our Church! We enter it almost 
without chart or compass; and I sup- 
pose the Anglican Church alone exhi- 
bits the strange spectacle, so common 
among us, of a deacon entrusted with 
the sole charge of souls“ Thus he re- 
flected soon after entering into orders. 
Bat although he bad not large and 
abiding views of the truth to satisfy 
himself, he seems ever on the search, 
singularly free from prejudice and party 
trammels, loving the persons from whose 
opinions he differed, and owning no 
supremacy but that of Scripture. It is 
beautifal to see the man who was the 
charm of the politest circles, zealously 
the friend and champion of the poor 
and neglected; the soldier in every 
feeling, and by early education becom- 
ing heart and soul an humble tender of 
God's flock; the man who was conver- 
sant with all modern literature, and who 
grappled with the philosophies of Ger- 
many and Greece, longing to be a Brain- 
erd and a Martyn; and the distrustful, 
often desponding preacher, filling church 
after church where he settled, that had 
long been all but deserted. “In ap- 
pearance, at least, that work” —at St. 
Ebbe’s—“was blest. The place en- 
tirely yielded to him. The usual at- 
tendants of the church, as well as the 
rough and poor people of the parish, 
among whom he laboured faithfully, 
made themselves over to him at once. 
The undergraduates, a sensitive touch- 
stone of a man’s worth, dropped iu one 
by one at first, and then rushed to hear 
him in crowds.” The book is sure to 
be widely read. Perhaps you have it 
out already. It cannot but do good in 
all parts of the Church—fluttering, per- 
haps, some roosts of drowsy owls, and 
clearing the sky for the birds of day. 
May the Spirit of the Master go with 
it, and rest upon and work within its 
readers. RUTHERGLEN, 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


HOW WERE YOU PLEASED? 


Coming out of church one evening, I 
beard three expressions of opinion on 
the sermon that had been preached. A 
grave looking gentleman remarked to 
his companion that it was very good ;” 
a young lady, who had a small flower- 
garden on her forehead, and another 
suspended at the back of her bonnet, 
expressed her admiration by the word 
magnificent’”’—to which her attendant 
promptly responded, “ Tip-top.” Under 
the circumstances, I took these expres- 
sions to be synonymous. I afterward 
heard of persons who deemed the ser- 
mon a disgrace to the pulpit, and who 
would have left the church before it was 
finished, had good manners allowed 
them. By what standard of judgment 
these opposite conclusions were reached, 
[ cannot positively say; but it was pro- 
bably the most common one in use by 
the great body of sermon-hearers. What 
that is, is indicated by the customary 
inquiry, “How were you pleased?” 
The approval, “very good,” applied to 
any thing besides a sermon, or the 
preaching of it, means thet it is well 
adapted to effect the purpose designed 
by it. A piece of mechanism that works 
well, to shear the harvest-field, to propel 
the vessel, or to show the time of day, 
is pronounced good. So it is with a 
sermon. If it give correct and impres- 
sive views of God and his works—if it 
explain his word—if it arouse men to 
repentance—if it lead them to trust in 
the Saviour—if it direct and stimulate 
them to holy living, it is a good sermon. 
As a complex thing, of sentiments, style, 
and language, its literary character may 
be estimated, apart from its character as 
a religious discourse. The same may be 
said of intonations, gestures, emotions, 
that attend its delivery. The judgment 
which makes the gratification of the 
bearer the standard, may embrace any 
or all of these qualities. But then, on 
the other hand, it may exclude from 
consideration those which are most es- 
sential to a good sermon. Did it im- 
press you with a conviction of the valae 
of your soul? or of the importance of 
its salvation? Did it show you the 
way of obtaining eternal life? Did it 
make you repentant, or humble? Were 
devout thoughts and feelings awakened 
in your mind while you were hearing 
it? These are questions which need 
hardly be asked in analyzing the judg- 
ment which rests merely or mainly on 
being pleased. 

I sus that considerations involved 
in these inquiries had ‘no potency, and 


| gave no impulse in the formation of the | 


judgment that was announced in the. 
words “tip-top.” A sermon that pleases 
is a good sermon, according to the com- 
mon standard—a standard of great con- 
venience for its flexibility, and for not 
embracing, as essential, the character of 
the discourse as a religious exercise. It 
may please one, and put another to 
sleep, and a third into a passion. 

Under the popular prestige, preaching 
has been diverted, I fear, somewhat 
from its design, and the pulpit from its 
function If the gratification of the 
hearers has superseded their improve- 
ment, as the end of this divine institu- 
tion, the usurpation cannot but be preju- 
dicial to the best interests of men, as 
well as offensive to God. And when 
concessions to its demands are made by 
preachers, the temptation is strong, and 
the tendency direct, towards a style 
that religion may bear, but does not in- 
vite. Sentimentalism is a landing-place 
in the descent, and sensation perform- 
ances are the bottom. Sensation preach- 
ers are a new variety of the order, and 
whether they supply entertainment by 
their elocution, their style, their stories, 
their politics, or their paradoxes, it ia a 
poor substitute for the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

One of the small, but significant 
things which show the criterion by 
which preachers are estimated, is the 
epithet which designates the one that 
pleases. The lawyer is praised as 
“able,” “well read,” “ clear-headed ;” 
the physician as “skilful,” “good,” 
“experienced,” “successful ;” but one 
word monopolizes the whole style of 
eulogy on the preacher—he is popular; 
which means, by interpretation, that he 
pleases the people—as though his work 
belonged to the fine arts, and not to 
morals and religion. 

The object of preaching is, and the 
aim of the preacher should be, not to 
please, but to save siuners, and to build 
up believers on their most holy faith. 
The terrors of God's law, and the un- 
searchable riches of his grace claim a 
large place in the pulpit discourse. Di- 
vine trath is its proper theme, whether 
men will hear or whether they will for- 
bear. Their improvement is a far higher 
attainment in the preacher's calling than 
their gratification. Peter's sermon, by 
which thousands were converted, did 
not please some of the hearers at all; 
and Stephen's very good discourse his 
hearers responded to by stoniog him to 
death; but the Lord Jesus whom it 
honoured,,was pleased with it, and 
kindly received bis departing spirit. 

J. F. M. 


n — 
For tho Presbyterian. 


MORE MEN. 


Messrs. Editors—Several interesting 
articles have appeared of late in your 
excellent paper on the subject of “more 
men.” The rush of candidates upon 
every important vacancy has been ac- 
counted for by your recent correspon- 
dent, “A. W.,” in a very natural and 
simple way, and in a way, too, that is 
entirely creditable to the candidates 
themselves. His figures show plainly, 
I think, that the profession is already 
overstocked ; that after filling our theo- 
logical chairs, furnishing professors for 
synodical colleges and presbyterial acad- 
emies, giving a pastor to every self- 
sustaining church, and a domestic mis- 
sionary to each two or three weak ones 
united, after filling the foreign field with 
as many men as the Board can sustain, 
and making due allowance for the aged 
and infirm, we will bave remaining four 
or five hundred educated ministers un- 
employed for want of a place. 

These men are not idle from choice, 
lazy, good-for-nothing fellows; they are 
willing to work, and anxious to be em- 
ployed, waiting, with eyes and ears 
open, ready to go wherever they may 
eee or hear of an opening that promises 
them a living; and without this, it is 
vain to talk of preaching, or doing any 
thing else, except it might be, perbaps, 
dying. However much “the rush of 
candidates” is to be deprecated, it is a 
very encouraging feature in the present 
state of the Church, for it shows that 
our unemployed ministers are not lazy 
drones, but men of spirit and energy, 
going abroad in search of something to 
do. From such men we may expect 
much, as soon as we are able to furnish 
them with proper fields of labour. 

The overstocking of other professions 
results rather in a public benefit than 
otherwise. If we have more lawyers 
and doctors than are really needed, we 
select the best. Those only who reach 
a respectable degree of proficiency can 
hope to succeed. The competition be- 
comes a spur to greater industry, and 
as the natural consequence, we have a 
better class of men to select from. We 
are better served, and the profession 
itself is the gainer. Patient study and 
diligent attention to business are gen- 
erally rewarded, while those who have 
not the capacity, or are too indolent to 
improve, are eventually shoved aside, 
to give place to honest merit. But none 
of these advantages can be claimed for 
an overstocked ministry. The Church 
is not served better. It is a remark- 
able fact, that many of our most tal- 
ented, earnest, and spiritual men are un- 
employed for want of places, while many 
who are but second-rate preachers oc- 
cupy prominent positions in the Church. 
Nor does it tend, in any degree, to im- 
prove the ministry itself, to force it up 
to a purer, and higher, and holier stand- 
ard. Men enter the ministry not as 
they enter other professions, to acquire 
a reputation and make money by it, but 
save souls, and thereby advance the 
kingdom of Christ. These are pure 
motives, nor can they be strengthened 
in any way by the competition that 
comes of an overcrowded ministry, while 
any influence it may have upon, them 
must tend in the opposite direction. It 
works evil to the churches, by inducing 
them to place too low an estimate upon 
the settled pastor, by causing them to 
feel that, should the relation be dis- 
solved, they will soon have a “rush of 
candidates,” from whom to select a 
successor, many of them able and elo- 
quent men, and all of them anxious to 
obtain the place. Thus churches be- 
come restless, the pastor is looked upon 
as one whose place may easily be filled, 
the relation loses its sacredness in the 


eyes of the people, and consequently its 


influence for good dver them. It works 
no less evil to the ministry itself. Our 
seven or eight hundred unemployed 
men must have places, or they cannot 
live. They .have spent time, money, 
and labour, in preparing for their work, 
that would place them beyond want, 
had they chosen another calling. They 
are, in a great measure, disqualified for 
doing any thiog else. They cannot 
demit the sacred office, and to go into 
secular business as ministers of Christ, 
is to incur alike the censure of the 
world and the Church. They are but 
men; and it is not to be wondered at, 
if, under all this pressure, they should 
occasioually forget the sacred character 
of their high calling, and resort to the 
same means employed in otber profes- 
sions to obtain a place. There is a 
mighty temptation thrown in the way 
of our unemployed ministers to cater to 
the tastes of vacant churches, and to 
degrade the high and holy character of 
their office by electioneering and wire- 
pulling, in order to be brought io con- 
tact with vacancies. This very prac- 
tice bas become an alarming evil in our 
day. To such an extent is it carried, 
that a modest, guileless man, be his tal- 
ent ever so good, and his spirit ever so 
pure, unless he have a “ friend at court,” 
may wait for years, and wait in vaio 
for a field of labour; while a man of far 
lers ability and Capacity for usefulness, 
in every way succeeds, because he can 
“use his friends, and work the wires.” 
Thus a premium is placed upon trickery, 
and the character of the ministry itself, 
suffers. 

An overstocked ministry is au evil 
both to the Church and the ministers 
themselves. I bave said nothing of the 
disappointed bopes, the crushed pros- 
pects, the years of weary, anxious wait- 
ing, and the pecuniary distress it entails 
upon a class of men who deserve better 
things for their piety, learning, and de- 
votion to the cause of their Master. 

I believe that we have already more 
ministers than are needed, and that the 
paramount duty of the Charch is to pro- 
vide them with places, rather than in- 
crease the number. I 


— 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
I languish for one gleam 

Of all thy glory folden 
In distance, and in dream! 

My thoughts like palms in exile, 
Climb up to look and pray 

For a glimpse of that dear country 
That lies so far away. 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
Methinks each flower that blows, 
Aud every bird a singing, 
Of the same secret knows! 
I know not what the flowers 
Can feel, or singers see, 
But all these summer raptures 
Are prophecies of thee. 


Jerusalem the Golden, 
When sun sets in the west, 
It seems the gate of glory, 
Thou city of the blest! 

And midnight’s starry torches, 
Through intermediate gloom, 
Are waving with their welcome, 

To thy eternal home. 


Jerusalem the Golden! 
Where loftily they sing, 
Ober pain and sorrows olden 
For ever triamphing! 
Lowly may be thy portal, 
And dark may be the door, 
The Mansion is immortal! — 
God's palace for his poor. 


Jerusalem the Golden! 

There all our birds that flew— 
Our flowegs but half unfolden, 

Our pearls that turn’d to dew— 
And all the glad life-music 

Now heard no longer here, 
Shall come again to greet us, 

As we are drawing near. 


Jerusalem the Golden! 
I toil on day by day; 
Heart-sore each night with longing, 
I stretch my hands and pray, 
That midst thy leaves of healing, 
My soul may find her nest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling— 
The weary are at rest. 
— Guthrie's Sunday Magazine. 
— — 
For the Presbyterian 


HEAR THE PEOPLE. 


Messrs. Editors—Yor some time past 
articles have appeared in the /’resbyterian 
touching the necessities of ministers, and 
the insufficiency of their salaries. As an 
officer of a church which has always taken 
pains to see that its pastor and his family 
should be relieved from worldly care and 
anxiety, I do not object, if it occasionally 
be deemed proper to remind delinguent 
congregations of their responsibility in this 
regard. But I look upon the oft-repeated 
allusions to this subject as injurious, be- 
cause there seems to be no discrimination 
made between the churches who discharge 
their duty to their ministers, and those 
who do not It cannot, with truth, be af- 
firmed that the entire Church is af fault in 
this matter. I object again to a persistent 
discussion of this topic, because thereby a 
spirit of discontent may be originated and 
eacouraged on the of ministers and 
their families, calculated to disturb and 
destroy an otherwise pleasant pastoral rela- 
tion, or continue it under circumstances 
decidedly unprofitable to all concerned. 

Now, i am in favour, and uniformly so 
express myself to the congregation with 
which I am officially connected, of compen- 


sating a minister as far as the ability of a 


people may justify it; but if to sustain 
other benevolent objects, a minister is ne- 
cessarily deprived of a portion of what he 
or his family may think to be Ais due, it is 
the judgment of some, beside your corres- 
ndent, that he should make the sacri- 
fee. Your correspondent may give utter- 
ance to an erroneous opinion; but he sin- 
cerely believes that the spirit of discontent 
and disposition to complain, which at this 
day characterizes God's professing people, 
and of such are ministers’ aod their fami- 
lies, is at once lamentably on the increase, 
and sadly damaging to the advancement of 
his cause and kingdom upon carth. 
J. P. . 
— 

The moment we sin, there is an absolute 
forfeiture of life incurred; nothing but 
mercy can now relieve us, and we must 
always see ourselves in the light of con- 
demned malefactors; for no future amend- 
ment can undo what is past. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HEARERS OF THE WORD. 
— 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


THE BEWILDERED HEARER. 


“And what sort of a hearer may 
that be?” asks some body The writer 
hereof will take pleasure in answering 
the question, so far as he is able. He 
confesses to having been a bewildered 
hearer, on @ recent occasion, no matter 
when or where. 

It was on this wise. A leisure Sab- 
bath evening occurring, the thought 
struck deeply in that it would be more 
profitable to go some where and hear 
the gospel preached, than to stay at 
home. Action succeeded thought, not 
80 promptly as propriety would dictate, 
fur, owing to a concatenation of unfore- 
seen circumstances, there was a failure 
to urrive at the place of preaching and 
bearing, until after the appointed time 
fur the commencement of the services. 
Tbe church was a prominent and fashion- 
able one. The cheerful gas-lights stream- 
ing through the stained windows, threw 
u flood of many-coloured light upon the 
pavement, and seemed to say, “Co 
in, stranger, here's the place.” T 
stranger, hearing the voice of the 
preacher, and kaowing that the dis- 
course had begun, went lightly in, on 
tip-toe, and gently dropped into the only 
seat which seemed to be vacant. Tread- 
ing lightly was, perhaps, an unnecessary 
courtesy, for no creaking of ordinary 
boots would have been heard while that 
stentorian voice was sounding. It was 
truly a tremendous voice. It came from 
the langs and throat of a good-looking 
brother, of fine physical frame, and 
wondrous elasticity of joints. The peo- 
ple seemed to admire the voice, but the 
gestieulations even more closely riveted 
their attention. There they sat, densely 
packed together, giving heed to the 
man. 

The first bewilderment of this hearer 
was as to why the brother should shout 
and scream so. There were not over 
fifteen hundred people in the house. 
The voice was loud enough to be dis- 
tinctly heard by every individual in a 
congregation of fifteen thousand. And 
the wonder was that it waxed stronger 
and stronger as the sermon proceeded, 
so that towards the conclusion it might 
have been put in competition with a 
steam-whistle, without much fear that 
the whistle would make the most noise. 
The bewilderment on this subject still 
continues, no satisfactory reason for 80 
much volume of sound having been 
given. 

But the second and greater bewilder- 
ment was as to what the discourse was 
about. The tardiness already mentioned 
subjected us to the loss of hearing the 
text. There have been sermons, the 
text of which could be inferred, or at 
least guessed, under such circumstances. 
But this one defied all efforts at con- 
jecture as to text or subject. In vain 
did we listen, hoping that if the preach- 
er did not again refer to chapter and 
verse, he would at all events say some- 
thing which might serve as a clue. The 
attempt to find out the text from an ad- 
jacent fellow-hearer was a failure. He 
said he didn’t know. It is possible that 
he was not giving strict attention when 
it was uttered. 


The criticism may probably be made 
that this discourse was vor, et preterea 
nihil. Not so. It was vor, et præterea 
a good deal. It was a large dish of 
hash, defying the identification of any 
particular meat. There were little bits 
of a great many things in it. The huge 
voice was rolling out an exposition of a 
disputed passage in the New Testament, 
the unravelling of the difficulties of which 
we awaited with some interest; but 
after telling us several of the difficulties 
“hovering around” it, and waving his 
hands to show how they “hovered,” the 
preacher jumped with vociferous agility 
into the city of Sodom, landing us in 
the family and neighbourhood of Lot. 
Sodom being an uneasy place to stay 
in, he bounced us away to Mesopotamia, 
stopping to pay a brief but touching 


| visit to Gomorrah. Then we found our- 


selves in company with Abraham, and 
presently on the return journey across 
the plains to Palestine. Then plump 
into the den of lions with Daniel, and 
out of that to the land of Uz, with the 
afflicted and patient patriarch who made 
his home there. Then to Egypt, under 
Joseph’s administration, and out of it 
with Moses as our leader. Then on a 
rapid passage around and all over 
sacred localities, until we almost dream- 
ed of a free ticket, and a sleeping car, 
on the projected Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way. We were also briefly introduced 
to the greater Prophets, as well as to 
several of the minor ones. From some 
reason or other, Jonah was left out; 
probably on account of his having been 
thrown overboard. | 

Now all this, scattering and wander- 
ing as it was, might have been endured, 
if it led to any thing iostructive or pro- 
fitable. But there was nothing but 
wordy and high-sounding emptiness. 
No application, unless two or three 
thread-bare stories from Sunday-school 
books, might have been intended for 
it. Nothing to point out the sinful 
ness of the human heart; nothing to 
hold up Jesus Christ as our deliverer; 
nothing to show the majesty of the 
Father; no, word of good cheer about 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. ..No- 
thing to make a man better for hearing 
it. 

„Have charity for the brother!“ says 
some body, kindly enough too. Yes, 
charity is a fine thing; but let us have 
some of it for those fifteen hundred 
hearers, hungering for the bread of life, 
and going to the sanctuary to be fed. 
Charity for the men and women who have 
been defrauded out of a sermon. Char- 
ity for those who would rather have 
tlie pure milk of the word than all the 
agile gestures and sonorous utterances 
of one who so bewilders them with 
what he says, that they cannot tell 
what it is about. Charity for the souls 
who are on the road to hell, and who 
go all the more rapidly, because they 
deceive themselves by trying to think 
that they listen to the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God, when they are bear- 
ing instead that which will do them 
no more good than will the perform- 


and duty 
the Synod, or of the minister in his pulpit, 
to enjoin upon the people their duty to 
1 we have no doubts whatever. 


ances of a mountebank, or the braying 
of a loud-voiced and long-eared beast of 
the field. 

“How shall they hear without a 
preacher ?”’ 


— — 


A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE As- 
SEMBLY OF 1861. 


The men who have put forth the 
“Declaration and Testimony,” have as- 
sured us that the Southern Church has 
carefully abstained from all political 
or semi-political deliverances; and that 
the ministers and people of the South- 
ern Church are unanimously agreed that 
our Church has erred most sadly in its 
deliverances in support of the govern- 
ment of the country. But the Southern 
Church is by no means perfect in its 
unanimity on this subject; and one 
prominent minister in that Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Adger, of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, openly took ground 
in 1861 that our General Assembly did 
not err in making a deliverance on the 
state of the country, but erred in taking 


the wrong side—that is, the side of the 


North and the nation against the South. 
Dr. Adger enunciated this opinion in 


the Southern Presbyterian Review for 


July, 1861, in a review of the action of 


the General Assembly, and we copy a 
part of this review, as a proof that 
the Southern ministers do rot all accept 
the doctrines of the “Declaration and 
Testimony.” 


“With to the question of the right 


of the General Assembly, or of 


e think in nothing was the weakness of 


the Southern Commissioners more mani- 
fest than in their constant, but vain, efforts 
to disprove this right and duty. None 
have beon more hostile than we to “ 
cal parsons,” or to untimely intermeddling 


liti- 


with civil affairs by bodies of ministers. 
But there are, without doubt, morals in 


politics, which sometimes demand a testi- 


mony. There is duty to God in respect to- 
country and to rulers, to ancestors and to 
posterity; and there is duty, also, directly 
to all these last. The second table of the 
law must be preached, as well as the first. 
And not only may a Church court, as we 
conceive, testify to the citizens, individu- 
ally and separately, respecting their civil 
duties, but that court may sometimes be 
required to testify to the nation itself. 
The nation is a moral person. It can sin, 
and it will be punished if it do not repent. 
Wisdom, of course, is profitable to direct, 
when the occasion has come which de- 
mands the instruction of the ministry and 
the testimony of the Church court respect- 
ing the affairs and the duties of the nation. 
But it does seem to us that, if there ever 
was an occasion when Church teachers 
—— — have spoken, and were 
under obligations to speak, to the Church 
and to the country, abdut duty and about 
sin, that occasion was when the last As 
sembly met. Just think of the ground 
which those must take who deny the As- 
sembly’s right to speak: Here was, on the 
theo of the North, a sinful rebellion 
againgt the government, gotten up in cer- 
tain.- States where the Assembly had many 
ministers and churches; while, on the 
theory of the South, here was a wicked 
war of invasion waging by the Federal 
government inst free and sovereign 
States—that Federal government being 
the agent of the North, where, also, the 
Assembly had many ministers and church- 
es. The consequences of this struggle 
were to be dreadful in the highest degree 
and on the largest scale. Thousands of 
men were likely to be slaughtered at a 
time. Widows and orphans were to fill 
the land. Every species of wickedness 
was to increase and multiply in the train 
of the war, and, in a word, inexpressible 
misery as well as guilt was involved on the 
one side, or on the other, or on both. Yet, 
while the moral sense of all the world is 
shocked at the idea of such a fratricidal 
war and its consequences, the General As- 
sembly were to have no moral sense what- 
ever on the subject! The very spectacle 
of it, the confused noise in their ears of 
the battle itself, and the warrior's gar- 
ments rolled in blood before their very 
eyes, is not to call off their attention for a 
moment from their more important affairs 
of routine and red tape! It seems to us 
to be the absurdest possible notion of our 
Church Government, that the Confession 
of Faith forbids the Church court from 
speaking out for justice, and right, and 

„in such a case as this. The very 
idea casts ridicu/e—yes, reproach, upon the 
Assembly, as a of reverend recluses 
in white cravats — black coats, too sanc- 
timoniously busy with their own holy or 
unholy pursuits—too much — with 
the pious squabbles of the y—to turn 
an ear for one moment to the cry,of a 
bleeding country. This preposterous con- 
ception of the Church’s duty arises from 
simply failing to draw the very obvious 
distinction between mere politics and a 
great religious question. If a whole con- 
gregation were going out, immediately 
after service, to a murderous assault upon 
their innocent neighbours; or if, on the 
other hand, they were going out to rebel 
against lawful authority, if their pas- 
tor knew it, ought he to preach not a 
word of warning against their sin? If the 
members of all our churches were joining 
in this war, on the one side or on the other, 
and if the Assembly believed that one side 
was wicked aggression, and the other side 
rightful resistance, could they, ought they, 
to be silent, and not testify upon this 
moral and religious question’ We know 
that an Assembly constituted like ours 
could hardly have one opinion on such a 
question, and that whatever it might say 
must be condemned either atthe Nosth or 
ut the South. That only shows how im- 
possible it would be for a body so constitu- 
ted to hold together in such circumstances 
—it docs not disprove their duty to testify 
to whatever might seem to them to be 
right in the premises. 

“What, therefore, as it seems to us, the 
Southern .Commissioners ought to have at- 
tacked, was not the Assembly’s undertaking 
to enjoin the duty due to the government, 
but the way in which they performed their 
undertaking. It ought to have, been de- 
monstrated that the Assembly was giving 
the wrong kind“of testimony’ There ought 
to have come forth from amongst the 
Southern Commissioners some adequate ex- 
hibition of the rights of the country from 
which they came—a country of eleven 
sovereign States—which had renounced 
the unfaithful and usurping central agency 
they joined in creating, and had set up a 
new confederacy. Whata glorious oppor- 


bly, whether from the South or from the 
North, whether from the East or from the 
West, to have spoken strongly, clearly, 
fully, adequately, on behalf of the rights 
of these States; on behalf of 
liberty—that precious gift of God to so 


few of the nations, but inherited, through 


His favour, by Britons, and still more 
fully by Americans; on behalf of the Con- 
stitutiomthat compact violated on one 
side, and, therefore, on all sides; on behalf 
of truth, and justice, and honesty, and fair-. 
ness, and peace, between all the equal 
— to that national compact. If there 
ad been some Dr. Witherspoon there, how 
he would have stood up for the States 
against Abraham I., as he stood up for the 
Colonies against George III. Had the 
General Assembly but risen to the sub- 
limity of the occasion, and, laying Dr. 
Spring’s resolutions—not on the table, but 
under it—had they testified, before (tod, 
to their le that this is a wicked war 
which Me Linooln is, without colour of 
constitutional authority, waging against the 
Confederate States; and had they called on 
their people to exert themselves on behalf 
of justice and peace towards their breth- 
ren, who desire nothing from the North 
which belongs to the North—asking only 
for their plain right to govern themselves; 
if the Assembly had spoken in some such 
sense as this, how becoming had been their 
action, and how beneficent their influence 
We shall be told, of course, by the South. 
ern Commissioners, that it had been alto- 
gether in vain for them to have attempted 
any such full and complete testimony as 
that, for it would not only not have had 
any good effect, but it would not have been 
listened to—that the Assembly would have 
silenced any such thorough and full de- 
fence of the South as treason. Then we 
say, this only shows that Southern men 
had no business to be in any such As- 
sembly. 
“All that we have now said is quite in 
harmony with the views which we and 
others of the South have hitherto asserted, 
and which prevailed in the Assembly of 
1860, respecting the unlawfulness of inter- 
ference by the Assembly with secular af- 
fairs. This matter was ecclesiastical, and 
that in the highest sense, and for the 
strongest reasons. And the Assembly 
could not have innocently omitted to notice 
it. Their misfortune was, that they did 
not view it in the only right way—that 
they did not rebuke the unjust — yea, 
murderous spirit of Northern ministers, 
and Churches, and people. We do not sce 
how any gathering of ministers and Chris- 
tian men, in any part of the country, can 
neglect to speak, loudly and distinctly, 
their views of this war. It is their own 
responsibility if they speak on the wrong 
side. Speak they must, for it is the 
grandest drama of wickedness, on the one 
side or on the other, that the respective 
parties ever were engaged in. And let all 
sections of what was once the American 
people be aware of this. Let them look to 
the stand they are occupying, for it is full 
of responsibility. Let them do all things 
in this case in God's name, and in God's 
fear, for to Him, as Judge amongst the 
nations, they must give account. 

„The action of the Synod of South Caro. 
lina at its last meeting, often referred to in 
the Assembly, is altogether in harmony with 
what we have always maintained, as well as 
with what we are now maintaining. It was 
moved in that Synod that we immediately 
separate from the Old-school Presbyterian 
Church, because of the Act of 1818, which, 
with other circumstances, evinced her to be 
hostile to the South. The ground upon 
which this course was urged was, that 
fidelity to the South required it of the 
Synod. The motion was laid upon the table 
by a vote of 77 to 21. A minute explaining 
this very significant disposal of a motion 
which had appealed, but in vain, to such a 
sacred principle, was then adopted, with 
but one dissenting voice. That minute de- 
clared truly that the General Assembly, in 
its annual meetings, had always accorded 
both justice and courtesy to the Southern 
members; and that the Act of 1818 had 
been adopted by the South of that day, as 
well as “ the North, and virtually had 
been rescinded in the action of 1845. As 
to separation, it was said the Synod could 
not inaugurate it, because that was not the 
time for such a step, nor was the Synod the 

roper body to initiate such a movement. 
ie was not for the Church to anticipate the 
State in dividing from the North; and it 
was not for the Synod, but for the Sessions 
and Presbyteries, to take the first steps, 
whenever the time should come. Then the 
Synod proceeded to say it was not for her to 
instruct the citizens in their ordinary po- 
litical duties; but that the great and solemn 
question before the State, whether she 
would give up her inheritance of freedom, 
and her very being and life, had a religious 
bearing, and involved duty to God, to an- 
cestors, to posterity, to our very slaves. 
The Synod doubted not that the State 
ought to make a stand for the precious 
rights which were the correlative of all 
these solemn duties. And she exhorted 
our churches and people to go forward in 
the solemn path of their duty, putting their 
trust in God, and also assured them of her 
benediction and her prayers. 

“Of course, the so nearly unanimous adop- 
tion of that minute implied plainly that the 
members of the Synod had studied the 
question of the rights involved in the con- 
troversy between the South and the North 
—had studied the Constitution of the 
United States and of their own State, and 
were convinced that there was involved a 
precious and sacred inheritance of rights, 
which could not be surrendered without sin 
against God. And well had it been for the 
Assembly, in Philadelphia, had they also 
understood the question at issue, and been 
prepared to take a proper view of the rela- 
tive rights and duties of the belligerents in 
this case. We cheerfully commit the ac- 
tion of the Synod of South Carolina, in 
comparison with that of the Assembly, to 


the judgment of impartial posterity.’’ 
— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


ARSON. 


BIT PISGAH. 


Its penalty is death! Does it seem too 
severe’ The crime is a murderous one. 
To secretly fire your neighbour’s house, to 
the peril of life, is more infamous than to 
meet him with a löaded gun, aimed to kill 
him. Arson isa stab in the dark; not at 
one life, but at many. So we all acknow- 
logge the justice of the punishment. 

here is a sort of arson that, I think, 


tunity it was for some man in the Assem- | 


lated | 


ought to come before the equity side of 
the court, of which I find no mention in 
the statutes. It is quite as murderous, 
quite as subtle in its modus operandi; and 
also perils not one life, but many. It seems 
to me an equal crime. It is of the enemy 
that goes in at the mouth, sets fire to the 
vitals, and raises its victim’s hand against 
his nearest and dearest friends—even his 
own kindred and offspring. The incen- 
diary may destroy life! This destroys both 
body and soul! What is its penalty? 


' Often a horse on a journey has been 80 
affrighted at a heap of hay on the wayside, 
as with difficulty to a but on being 
brought up to it fipds it, instead of an 
object of terror, delicious and nourisbing 
food. It is precisely so with fearful be- 

lievers in respect to death. . 
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year, 
Wich an additional copy to the agent. 


considers himself as belonging, for the 
present, to the State of Kentucky, and 
this rising College must look elsewhere 


- rianism in Northern Ohio.” 


The 


SATURDAY, Dec. 9, 1865. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


TERMS FOR 1866. 
COPIES WILL BE 
FOR ONE WEEK OR A MONTE. 


E invite the attention of our 
friends to the subjoined 
List of Terms for the year 1866, 
and éolicit their aid in extending 
the circulation of the Presbyterian. 
Whilst other religious papers dur- 
ing the past few years have, with 
scarcely an exception, increased 
the price of subscription, our 
terms have remained the same, 
and our paper continues to be 
the cheapest religious paper that 
is issued. By the addition of new 
and attractive features from time 
to time, by varied and extensive 
correspondence, by liberal expen- 
diture in obtaining early intelli- 
gence of all important religious 
movements throughout the world, 
and especially those connected 
with the Presbyterian Church, 
we hope to increase the import- 
ance of our paper and make ita 
valuable auxiliary to the pastor in 
his work. 
In former years the accessions 
\to our list have been very nume- 
rous, but in consequence of the 
advantageous offer now made, we 
hope our friends will, by a simul- 
taneous effort, endeavour to intro- 
duce it into every Presbyterian 
family. For this purpose specimen 
copies will be sent for a week or 


a longer period. 
OFFER FOR 1866. 


Any person sending us one new name, 
with two dollars, may retain the A/ly cents, 
and we will send one paper for one year to 
the new subscriber fur the two dollars 


Any person sending us two new names, 
with five dollars, will have « copy of the 
paper sent to him gratis for one year, and a 
paper will be sent to each of the new enh- 
cribers for one year. 


To every person sending us the names of 
five new subscribers, with one year's pay- 
ment in advance, ($12.50,) we will give 
the sum of fe dollars, which may be de 
ducted from the sum forwarded to us. 


This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only hold for a limited 
period. 


TERMS. 

One copy for one year, . , . $2.50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 10.00 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 20.00 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional oopy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


. $45.00 
Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for 


One week, or a month. 

U7 The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft or post office 
order should be procured, if possible. 

Address, always post. ꝓui d, 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
606 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 
— — 

Presmpent’s Messacs. — According 
to our custom, we give the Message of 
President Johnson in our issue this 
week. The length of it has excluded 
other matter already in type. 


AN APPEAL ron ONE IN DiIsTREss.— 
We have come to the knowledge of the 
following facts, which we present to 
those of our readers who are able to re- 
lieve such distresses. A minister in the 
South, known to one of the editors of 
the Presbyterian, was disabled by sick- 
ness before the war. He continues to 
be in very infirm health, and is unable 
to preach. His wife is dead, and he is 
left with several children, without regu- 
lar income. The only clothes these 
children have are those they are now 
wearing, and winter is upon them with 
its hardships. While this minister of 
Christ was in health, he was a labo- 
rious, faithful, and successful preacher 
of the gospel. Who will help him now? 
The Editors of the Presbylerian will 
gladly transmit any money that may 
be entrusted to them for this purpose. 


— 


Drelixaruns — The Presbyterian 
Banner announces that the Rev. Dr. R. 
J. Breckinridge has declined the Presi- 
dency of Washington and Jefferson 
College. Many will be disappointed at 
this announcement. Dr. Breckinridge 


for a head. 


-— 


—— 


ENLARGEMENT AND ADDITIONs.—A 
note addressed to the editors, from Tif- 
fin, Ohio, says:—“ Since I last wrote to 
you our church has been enlarged and 
thoroughly repaired. But what we, 
thank God especially for is, that on last 
Sabbath twenty-two living stones were 
added to the spiritual temple. We still 
have hopes for Old-school Presbyte- 


ORGANIZATION OF A Cuureu.—The 
New York Observer of last week says: 
“On Wednesday, November 15th, a 
Committee of the Presbytery of Nas- 
sau, consisting of Messrs. Neander, 
Morgan, and Oakley, organized a Ger- 
man Presbyterian church at Foster's 
Meadows, Long Island. About forty 
members were received into the new 
organization. They have slot of two 
acres, and have erected thereon a suita- 
ble edifice, and are also building 3 
school house. They have a wide field 
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HAVE A CARE. 


HRISTIANITY, if its true spirit be 
C imbibed, teaches us to neutralize 
the disordered condition of our fallen 
humanity, by all possible means, and at 
all times. Ohristians themselves are 
not exempt from the taint, as they 
evince in their mutual intercourse; and 
never is it more glaring or less excusa- 
ble than when in that chosen band of 

fessed disciples, the little flock chosen 
out of the world—having one Lord, one 
faith, and one hope—we discover a want 
of gentleness, forbearance, and brotherly 
kindness. If we do not find a holy 
example in believers, where shall we 
look for it? If they love not one an- 
other, and become helpers of each other’s 
faith, how is their character to be main- 
tained as a peculiar people? To mani- 
fest a disregard of the good opinion of 
their fellow-disciples, and to treat them 
rudely and unfeelingly, brings their own 
spirit into suspicion, and affords a theme 
for the scoffer to say, “See how these 
Christians worry each other!” We 
speak not now of church quarrels, 
which are sorrowful enougb, and which 
originate in this want of the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, but of those 
objectionable features of character which 
are too often betrayed in social inter- 
course. Some Christians, and even 
Christian ministers, seem to pride them- 
selves on their roughness, and want of 
kindly feeling. They may suppose that 
it is an emphatic way of expressing 
their honesty—vut, alas! how often do 
they thus wound sensitive hearts, and 
create unnecessary prejudice. We have 
known ministers who have for ever lost 
their bold on the affections of others 
through the vivid remembrance of some 
one unfeeling speech or retort, when, by 
a kind word, they could have secured 
their good opinion. Be courteous,” is 
a maxim which some have never studied. 
It seems to be their favourite method to 
use slashing language as a proof of their 
boldness, or at least smartness; and it 
matters little to them where the lash 
falls. We have seen it exemplified pain- 
fully in our deliberative bodies, and even 
in social circles, to the irreparable in- 
jury of the speaker, and the mortification 
of the hearer. Can such men be Chris- 
tians? it is often asked. Lave they 
really partaken of the spirit of Christ? 

Take heed how ye offend one of these 
little ones, is the rule which Christ lays 
down for Christian intercourse, which 
is utterly disregarded by those who, in 
the indulgence of a bad—not to say a 
malignant temper—are disposed to break 
peace, and trample on the sensitive feel- 
ings of others, Alienations thus result, 
and Christ is wounded in the house of 
his professed friends. O that we could 
all remember the example of the blessed 
Saviour, and, in our intercourse with 
one another, study to love and to help 
each other in our journey heavenward, 
without offence or jarring. 


TAN ANSWER TO MR. McCORMICK. 


R. B. M. SMITH has written a let- 
ter in answer to the letter of Mr. 
C. H. McCormick, which was published 
in the Presbyterian of October 21. The 
answer appears in the last number of 
the Central Presbyterian, baving been 
previously published, as we have un- 
derstood, in a northern secular news- 
paper. It consists mainly in an effort 
to throw the responsibility of the divi- 
sion in the Church upon oar General 
Assembly, alleging that the Assembly’s 
“meddling with secular and political 
matters of striſe“ was sufficient “to jus- 
tify the Southern Presbyterians in form- 
ing a separate organization,” and argu- 
ing that the deliverances of the Assem- 
blies of 1861 and 1865 furnish ample 
reason for the continuance of this organ- 
ization. Dr. Smith seems to consider 
the action of 1861 as the most objec- 
tionable of all, but passes condemnation 
upon all the rest in the sentence in 
which he says that all the “acts” of the 
Assembly, “including those of the last 
Assembly, have but served to justify 
the Southern Presbyterians in forming 
a separate organization.“ 

We do not purpose to enter upon any 
defence of the acts of these Assemblies, 
for to the large majority of our Church 
they need no defence, and many of 
those who object to certain featares of 
the last Assembly’s legislation will 
oppose any repeal or change of all that 
was uttered before; but we advert to Dr. 
Smith's letter to say that the charge of 
political action in ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, and of sympathy with political 
movements, as mauifested by ecclesias- 
tical action, is a charge which does not 
come with much grace from a defender 
of the Southern Assembly. We have 
rarely chanced to see a document ema- 
nating from that Assembly during its 
brief career, in which allusions were 
not made to the great political struggle 
then on hand, and earnest wishes and 
prayers offered for the success of the 
South. The religious newspapers of 
the South were full of this kind of mat- 
ter. The more dignified reviews were 
seldom seen in the North during the 
contest, but the extracts that were occa- 
sionally found scattered through the 


weighty discussions touching the war, 
its origin, ite rightfulness and wrongfal- 
ness, were to be found in their pages. 
It has been our fortune to receive with- 
in a week three numbers of the South- 
ern Presbylerian Review, to wit, the 
numbers for July and October, 1861, 
and the number for Jannary, 1862. 
We have looked them over with very 
considerable interest, and read some 
articles with no little amusement, es- 
pecially those which are prophetic of 
the glory and permanence of the Con- 
federacy. The first article in the 
number for October, 1861, is by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Smyth, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and bears the title, 
“The Battle of Fort Sumter: its Mys- 
tery and Miracle—God’s Mastery and 
Mercy.” This alliterative title repre- 
sents aptly the rhetoric of the whole 
article, or rather we should say sermon, 
as it seems to have been delivered in 
Dr. Smyth’s church, in Charleston, on one 
of the fast days appointed by Jefferson 
Davis. Thetheme of the author, as stated 
by himself, was the glorious victory of 
Fort Suamter.<considered as a signal 
proof of the powerful providence of 
God; and, secondly, as a pledge and 
promise of God’s continued providence 
and protection over us.” 

In discussing these propofitions, Dr. 
Smyth discusses the political and mili- 
tary sitaation with an evident zest, and 
is not restrained by the proprieties of 
the time and place in which he origi- 
nally uttered his words from expres- 
sions which would have better become 
a village newspaper, and would not 
have dignified it. In the January num- 
ber of 1862, there is another article 


of usefulness among their countrymen.” 


from Dr. Smyth in the same strain, of 


newspapers were sufficient to prove that | 


which the subject is, “The Victory of 
Manasses Plains.” In the same number 
is found the celebrated address of the 
“Presbyterian Church in the Confed- 
erate States, in which the political 
change in the relations of the Southern 
and Northern States is given as one of 
the chief reasons for the establishing of 
a Southern Presbyterian Church. Other 
illustrations of the great interest shown 
in political questfons by the preachers 
and theologians of the South might he 
cited, but it is not needful. 
Smith himself is a witness upon this 
subject. IIe is candid enough to admit 
that there were deliverances of ecclesi- 
astical bodies, which had a strong polit- 
ical leaning. The folowing is a siguifi- 
cant sentence:—“ With few unimpor- 
tant exceptions, which were rather 
recognitions of existing political facts 
than arguments for them, or induce- 
ments to take any special political posi- 
tions, the ecclesiastical courts of the 
South have simply aimed to promote 
the dissemination of the gospel.” We 
beg to ask what were the deliverances 
of our General Assembly but the “ recog- 
nition of existing political facts,” and 
the inculcation of the duty of Christian 
men consequent thereon. The fact is, 
that indifference on either side of this 
great contest was impossible All! the 
feelings of men's hearts were touched 
by it. Conscientious convictions swayed 
them to one side or the other, and they 
found expression every where inside of 
ecclesiastical courts as well as out of 
them. And it is a pure affectation now 
to say that the Southern Church was so 
pervaded by the spirit of a superfine 
spirituality, that it was kept thereby 
from “meddling with seeular aud politi- 
cal matters of strife.” 

Dr. Smyth’s letter is written in good 
temper, afd without any harshness of 
language, or apparent bitterness of 
spirit. There is an allusion to the 
Presbyterian, to which we might take 
exception, but we forbear. He counsels 
the cultivation of a spirit of conciliation 
and charity. We heartily respond to 


letter which has added to our convic- 
tion, steadily growing, that the line of 
separation between Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians is not to be obliter- 
ated for many years to come. 


BLOWING HOT AND COLD. 


URING the continuance of the late 
civil war, the sympathies of the 
English press were earnestly expressed 
in favour of the rebel enterprise, and iu 
unmeasured terms our government was 
condemned and villified for their cruel 
and barbarous attempts to subdue the 
chivalrous Soutb, for assertiog their 
just rights to independence. We were 
schooled on this point in a tone the 
most insolent and overbearing, as if the 
English government bad no history to 
the same effect in their persistent efforts 
to subjugate the Irish, East Indians, 
and New Zealanders. The war baving 
come to a close, with very different re- 
sults from those so confidently predicted 
by the English, and in despite too of the 
material aid which they had given to 
bring their predictions to pass, the tone 
of their press has undergone a change. 
Earnest appeals have been made to our 
magnanimity, to avoid all measures of 
severity, and extend to the conquered 
the fullest and most hearty forgiveness. 
English humanity was shocked at the 
bare possibility that the treason should 
be punished, or even its chief insti- 
gators held amenable for their huge 
crime. We might have supposed that 
the English heart was characterized 
by feelings so humane as to sicken at 
the very sight of blood. It was couve- 
nient, while lecturing us on the Chris- 
tian virtues, to ignore their owa ante- 
cedents in savagely slaughtering the 
insurrectionary Irish and New Zealand- 
ers when they had the power, and in 
blowing the revolutionary East Indians 
from the cannon’s mouth, when they 
had fallen into their clatches. It was 
not at all barbarous in the English gov- 
ernment to perpetrate such unheard 
cruelties, but a strict requirement of 
justice! but for our government to 
hang a traitor who had aimed at the 
very life of a nation, was too revolting 
to be thought of! Should the English 
plead that these events were of the 
past, and that they bad learned to 
regard such retribution as unchristian, 
we can only refer to the recent insur- 
rection in Jamaica, where they had a 
favourable opportunity of exhibiting 
their improved humanity. The insur- 
rection was only partial; its success, 
had it been at all practicable, would 
have had no serious and damaging 
effect on the power and stability of the 
British throne, and yet the cry for ven- 
geance was loud and fierce, and hun- 
dreds of the misguided rebels were 
executed in cold blood! No necessity 
of State required such wholesale ven- 
geance, and yet these are the monitors, 
so acute io their sensibility in regard 
tous. Their rule is, do as I say, not as 
I do. 


— 


AN IMPORTANT AUXILIARY. 


E have often lifted our voices 
against theatrical entertainments 
as essentially demoralizing, and partic- 
ularly to our young men. ‘The charac- 
ter of play-wrights and actors—the 
scenes enacted—the sentiments uttered, 
and in fact all that is connected with 
the modern drama, might well lead us 
to anticipate the corruption of morals in 
the habitual attendants on the theatre. 
For many long years we have marked 
the poison issuing from this source, and 
traced to this fountain of evil the sad 
fate of many young men, who might 
otherwise have been ornaments to home 
and society. Christian opposition has 
been neutralized by the general advo- 
cacy of theatrical amusements by the 
secular press, and the moral and reli- 
gious portions of the community stigma- 
tized as bigots and fanatics for daring 
to raise a warning voice. We are 
naturally gratified, therefore, when, 
through the force of truth, an aufiliary 
is furnished by any of our secular pa- 
pers. We had least expected such aid 
from the New York Herald, which, 
with its immense circulation, has been 
the uniform patron of theatres, and 
done as much, by its advertisements 
and theatrical reports, a8 any other two 
papers, to diffuse a taste for such per- 
formances, and incite the dangerous 
curiosity of young and inexperienced 
persons. In an editorial of that paper, 
of the 22d of November, the writer, re- 
ferring to the fearful and alarming in- 
crease of crime in our large cities, and 
particularly in New York, the theatre is 
thus justly charged as one of the fertile 
sources of crime. The admonition, com- 
ing from such a quarter, is worthy of 

special attention: 


“Tt is a notorious fact that the most 


bis suggestion; and thus take leave of a 
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daring and audacious burglars are found 


among a class of young men scarcely twent 
years of age. In the absence of moral cul. 
ture and example, these youths, before they 
enter their career of crime, find their even- 
ings’ recreation in the ＋ and galleries of 
our theatres. Most of these theatres are 
managed by bankrupt and broken down 
Eaglishmen from the purlieus of London. 
Having lastly received their from 
the classic region of St. Giles—superior in 
nastiness, rice, and crime, to the dens of 
Ann street in its palmiest days—and having 


For Dr. [| finally been repudiated by even this class 


of patrons, these beggarly fellows come to 
America to escape 
somebody here foolish or ignorant enough 
to give them the management of some 
theatre. New York has, unfurtunately for 
the rising generation, been generally 
adopted by them as a convenient place to 
locate in—its laws and municipal regula- 
tions being more liberal than in most other 
American cities. 

% Now, then, come the sensation drama, 
the voluptuous ballet, and the immoral 
comedy. The Bowery leads off with its 
attractions to the youths of that locality. 
The managers, prone to follow their Faglish 
instincts, poison the minds of our youth 
with such insidious and corrupting repre- 
sentations as Jack Shepherd, Dick Turpin, 
Claude Duval, the Bold Highwayman, and 
others of like character, all the productions 
of some putrid and vicious Koylish brain 
The price of admission is cheap. Ten tv 
fifteen cents procure admission to some of 
the most eligible parts of the house, and if 
the urchin who desires to go cannot get the 
entrance fee legitimately, he is tempted to 

urloin it. Here he finds his first degree 
in crime excused, his offence representec 
in the most agreeable colours, and the 
biggest thief, or burglar, or highwayman in 
the play turns out a veritable hero. Is 
this not enough to corrupt the minds of the 
youth of any country? And as these 
youths grow up, if their fancies and im- 
pulses are not properly guarded and 
directed, is it any wonder that burglaries 
and assassinations of police officers nightly 
occur! 

“Then look at the managements on the 
Broadway side of the town. Mostly Eng. 
lish. In one you wil! fiad the comedies of 
& past ago—bat offensive to decency and 
modesty in this—represented with all the 
attractiveness that superier American per- 
formers can impart to them. In another 
you will observe lascivious tableaux that 
corrupt the imagination of our young men. 
In another, under the cloak of a moral 
drama, you will find a place of amusement 
that is but little short of a house of assigna- 
tion, in which the unwary of both sexes 
are tempted from the paths of rectitude.” 


A SINGULAR CEREMONY. 


FRIEND in California thus de- 
scribes a singular ceremony, in a 
private letter. 
“Sacrauento, October 30. 

“ We have a curious affair going on just 
now. The explosion of the Yosemite Killed 
thirty Chinese, and they have suffered 
much from the prevailing diseases; so they 
represented to the Board of City Trustees 
that their devil had obtained power over 
them, and asked permission to take the 
steps required their religion to expel 
him from the country. Thinking, perhaps, 
that we have devils enough of our own, and 
can well dispense with the Chinese Satan, 
the leave was granted. Thereupon they 
erecicd a shed upon the side-walk, in front 
of a shop, which was cleared of its counters 
and — and went at the work of cxor- 
cism. The shop was converted into a Jus:- 
house; a long altar, covered with all man- 
ner of pretty but indescribable things, was 
set ulong the rear wall; and in front of it a 
table was placed, upon which, amid lights, 
und flowers, and fruits heaped in vases, the 
whole being very beautiful in effect, was 

laced a figure of wax, about half a yard in 
boicht, representing a handsome man, and 
clad very richly. Immediately before him 
were two censers, in which incense was 
constantly burned; and three priests, in 
black caps, with square crowns, constantly 
repeated prayers; while a chief, in a cap 
with a scarlet silk crown, surmounted with 
a gold ball, directed the ceremonies. In 
the shed outside was set a table, and upon 
ita model of a temple, in front of which 
were plates of some sort of food, a bit of 
which was taken by cach worshipper who 
came in. Then came an enclosure filled 
with flower-pots as close as they could 
stand, holding dahlias in full bloom. Be 
yond this they had constructed a devil of 
wicker work, covered with paper. Nothing 
more ingenious or more hideous can be im- 
agined. With staring blue eyes, a grinning 
mouth, crimson beard, immense blue cars, 
and a horribly streaked nose and cheeks. 
The crouching figure would have been ten 
or cleven feet high if standing. Outside a 
band of musicians make noises that are not 
to be told; drums and rattles are in full play, 
and at intervals there is a clash of great 
cymbals. It was stated last evening that 
the prayers to the good Joss, and the other 
incantations, had availed to get the evil 
spirit into the habitation they had prepared 
for him; and by to-night he would be se- 
ourely imprisoned. At twelve o'clock the 
image is to be taken into the middle of the 
street, and L/own up. By this process it is 
expected the occupant will be sent back 
where he came from. If he will take the 
spirits of dirt, and one or two others with 
him, the ‘Johns,’ as we call the Chinese, 
would be much bettered by the crremo- 
uics.“ 

Ex.ection. — At a meeting of the 
Board of Education, held on Friday, 
December 1, the Rev. William Spear, of 
Minnesota, was clected Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
Mr. Spear has been a foreiga missionary 
in China, and among the Chinese in 
California, and for some time a pastor 
in the North-west. He is called to a 
great work, and we hope will receive 
the blessing of God as be enters upon 
its labours. 

— 

A New Version DemManpep.—Our 
brethren of the Presbyterian churches 
who adhere to the use of the old ver- 
sion of the Psalms, find great difficulty 
in extending their churches in places 
where the dwellers have never been 
accustomed to this version. Many of 
them are demanding something differ- 
ent, as is manifest from the letter of 
a correspondent published in one of 
the papers of the United Presbyterian 
Church last week. Extracts from other 
letters are quoted, as follows: 

“*We can never reach beyond the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish with our present 
version.” Said another brother lately in a 
Western city: ‘If our Church does not 
adopt the new version, I must give up the 
ship.’ Said another, ‘My continuance in 
our Church depends on the action of the 
Assembly next May.’ And tho reason 
given by these, and many others who are 
not prepared to go so far, is always the 
same. e can do nothing outside of our 
own element with the present version.” 


Reocerpts or THE Boarps or THRE 
Cuvrcu.—The rereipts of the Boards 
during the month of October were as 
follows:—Board of Domestic Missions, 
$27,177.30; Board of Education, $2522. 
56; Board of Foreign Missions, $13,- 
491.97; Board of Publication, Colpor- 
tage $1106.21, Sales $8263.64, total 
$9369.85; Board of Charch Extension, 
$1530.19; Fund for Disabled Ministers, 
$2665.20; The Committee on Freed- 


men, $2188.18. 


BYTERIAN. 


CHURCHES IN EAST TENNESSEE. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN ) 


Messrs. Editors— It will be cheering 
intelligence to many Christian hearts to 
learn what God is doing for his people 
in East Tennessee. A friend from 
Cleveland, Bradley county, writes that 
“the Cumberland Presbyterian churches 
there are being visited with great revi- 
vals of religion.” 

Also in different parts of Blount 
county, the people are realizing that 


leet street, and find? these are times of refreshing from the 


presence of the Lord. In Hickory Val- 
ley, twenty-five miles south-east of 
Knoxville, a meeting was commenced 
by a Methodist brother, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Russell. After preaching four 
days he was laid aside by illness; the 
services were continued by the Rev. 
Dr. Vance, of the Presbyterian Church. 
The meeting was in this manner pro- 
tracted for eleven days, during which 
time near one hundred souls professed 
hope in the Saviour. In different parts 
of the same county God is doing great 
things for his Church. In Dr. Vance's 
cougregation many are coming to 
Christ. A meeting has been progress- 
ing there, with marked manifestations 
of the Spirit’s presence. Says our in- 
formant:—“Tbhe church is crowded, 
and the meetings are attended with 
increasing interest. And it seems to be 
the conviction of every soul that the 
Spirit of God is here in power.. 
The revival seems to have commenced 
in the prayer-meetings, which have been 
held in many places by the young men 
since their return from the army. The 
burden of their petition is, that their 
sinful comrades may be brought to 
Jesus. All seem to feel that the good 
work is just begun.” 

It is with grateful joy we hear of the 
Lord's work in this part of our beloved 
Church. Dr. Vance, who is pastor of 
Baker's Creek church, is the only min- 
ister of Knoxville Presbytery who re- 
mained to continue his labours during 
the past four years of war. And he 
is the only minister of that Presby- 
tery, who, from the beginning, main- 
tained unhesitating and unconditional 
loyalty to the Church and to the 
country. Since September, 1861, he 
has been almost entirely alone. He 
has laboured on, for the most part, 
without any assistance or encourage- 
ment from his brethren in the ministry. 
Living two hundred and fifty miles 
from any Presbytery, he has continued 
abundant in labours, amid the greatest 
trials and the most perplexing anxieties. 
His field of labour bas been the theatre 
of war. It has formed the ground for 
the advancing and receding forces of 
the contending armies. His people 
have become familiar with the highway 
robber and the blood-thirsty guerrilla. 
And now, when the dark day of their 
calamity is over, and the young men of 
the Church, graciously preserved, have 
returned to their homes, it is with no 
ordinary joy that the aged pastor and 
his people repair to the sanctuary, not 
only to recount mercies that have passed, 
but to behold such displays of God's 
glorious grace as lead the fathers of the 
Church to exclaim, “We have never 
witnessed such scenes before.“ 

Bitter have been the sorrows, and 
keen the anguish of East Tennesseeans 
fur the past four years. And greatly 
have they been neglected by those in 
more peaceful and more prosperous 
parts of the country. But if their night 
of tears and blood shall be followed by 
the dawn of immortal life and hope to 
perishing souls, truly theirs will be an 
infinite gain. 

Excepting Baker’s Creek, the churches 
of Knoxville Presbytery are either closed 
or devoted to other purposes than the 
preaching of the gospel. The call is for 
labourers. The want is men of God, 
who will be self-denying, judicious, ear- 
nest; men whose object will be to save 
souls. And such labourers for the 
Master will find a people in East Ten- 
nessee who are anxious to hear the 
word of life. A. L. W. 


— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


A HUMBUG. 


Messrs. Editors—The Philadelphia 
Press has put on its “go-to-mecting” 
clothes, and made its appearance on the 
first day of the week. Its “ go-to-meet- 
ing“ clothes do not fit it. It would be 
expected that a Philadelphia newspaper, 
with the good character which the Press 
has borne, would not commit such an 
outrage on the feelings of the religious 
community of such a city, without at- 
tempting some explanation. The expla- 
nation is made by the secular editor, by 
referring to the religious editor’s column. 
The religious public turn to the column 
of the religious editor, and find a three- 
fold apology for issuing the paper on 
the Lord's day. Firstly—That “the 
opinion entertained by some that news- 
papers dated Sunday, are necessarily 
irreligious, and to that extent improper 
to be taken by religious people, is rapid- 
ly passing away.” Secondly—That in 
looking over the columns of a leading 
religious journal, the religious editor 
found several topica discussed, which 
were not safliciently religious to meet 
his views of what such a journal ought 
to discuss. Thirdly—That the religious 
editor intends to render the religious 
department of the (Sanday) Press so 
useful for its general and accurate infor- 
mation, that not only every intelligent 
church-goer throughout our city and 
State, but every clergyman, whatever 
his creed, will find it a necessity in his 
home.“ 

To which it may be remarked —/rst- 
ly. There are several people yet living, 
who stoutly hold the opinion that 
„Sunday papers” are not those which 
are chiefly devoted to the dissemination 
of religious trath—nay, which are rather 
decidedly irreligious in their tendency, 
and which, being issued and sold on 
and in disregard of the day of which 
God says, “In it thou shalt not do any 
work,” are, to that extent improper to 
be taken by religious people.” 

Secondly. That the “Sunday Press” 
does not seem to have attained a degree 
of religious advancement a whit holier 
than the “leading religious journal” 
whose editorials it criticises. 

Thirdly. That the lot of “general 
and accurate religious intelligence” fur- 
nished, is by far more general than accu- 
rale. It is so general as to give notice 
of the silly jabberings of a “ spiritualist 
medium,” on the same footing with the 
announcements of services of worship of 
God. Then, under the head of Our 
Church Directory,” we have a remarka- 
bly inaccurate list of churches and their 
pastors in the city. In this, some gen- 
tlemen are named as pastors of certain, 
churches who have been in heaven for 


their The list of 


nearly a year, or have otherwise vacated 
pastoral charges. 


— 


Methodist churches is made out with a 
generous disregard of the appointments 
made by the Conference which was held 
last spring. The rector of the most 
prominent Episcopal church in the city 
is slighted by having his church marked 
vacant; and the New-school Presbyte- 
rian church in Germantown is set down 
(probably because of its locality) as 
being German Reformed! 

But the oddest thing of all is the 
sequel, in the paper of Monday, Novem- 
ber 20. After perusing that part of the 
editorial page which spoaks of the prodi- 
gious success of tho first issue of the 
“Sunday Press,” and its flattering re- 
ception, we turn to the department of 
the local editor. The most prominent 
article in this department is one on the 
violation of the Sabbath, which is as 
follows: 

Sunpay Axvusements.—Many parents in 
Philadelphia appear to be impressed with the 
belief that the Sabbath, after morning church 
hours, is intended as a day of sport for their 
offspring, and consequently we find every 
Sunday, in different sections of the city, boys 
.from eight to sixteen years of age occupying 
the public streets and vacant lots, and filling 
the air with the echoes of their loud and not 
always delicate expressions. Playing. ball is 
their prinvipal amusement, but „ther games, 
harmless on six days of the week, ure also 
indulged in, and to au extent which makes 
every moral family feel annoyed and horri- 
fied. The greater number of these boys are 
well-dressed, but in their personal appearanve 
only is there any sign of parental care. When 
fathers and mothers thus neglect to chevk 
their children, it is the duty of the p:-lice to 
step in; and as the evil appears to be in- 
creasing weekly, it is due to the public and 
to the offenders of propriety themselves, that 
the officers of the law should be instructed to 
prohibit all such sports in future. 

Is it not possible that sume of these 
noisy boys were crying, “’Ere’s the 
Sunday Press! Sunday Press, only 
four cents?” And is it not also possi- 
ble that if games, “harmless on six days 
of the week,“ should be omitted on the 
seventh, the publication of a newspaper, 
not only harmless, but excellent, on the 
six days of the week, is a thing which 
might safely and wisely be omitted on 
the day of rest? 

So mach for the firat issue of the 
Sunday Press. Space does not now 
permit more than a mention of the facts 
that the second number openly counsels 
the desecration of the Lord's day by 
street car travel, and that the space oc- 
cupied by “general and accurate reli- 
gious information,” is less than that 
which is devoted to criticisms and puffs 
of theatrical performances. 

The Press announces its intention of 
continuing this open insult to Christian- 
ity. Of course, it pays. Hands off, 
then, Christian subscribers, and espe- 
cially advertisers, that it may be seen 
how long it will pay to violate the com- 
mands of the living God. 

Back Woops. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE SUNDAY PRESS. 


Messrs. Editors—I am much pleased 
with your, and your correspondent’s re- 
marks in regard to the Sunday Press. 
I was astonished when I saw the notice 
that the editor intended to issue a Sun- 
day paper, a man so full of patriotism, 
and one who had sustained the adminis- 
tration in its late struggle to put down the 
rebellion. But when men disregard the 
laws of God and the commonwealth, it 
is time for every good man, who de- 
sires the welfare of his country and 
the virtue of her citizens, to withdraw 
his patronage from them. If they 
are so blinded to the best interest of 
religion and humanity, they should be 
made to feel the displeasure of godly 
people by their shortened list of sub- 
scribers. When the Press advocated 
the running of the cars on Sabbath, I 
was very much inclined to stop my pa- 
per; but under this new provocation I 
am determined to remove my name from 
his list, and think there are many others 
who will do the same. As Nehemiah 
contended with the nobles of Judah, 
and said, What evil thing is this that 
ye do, and profane the Sabbath day?” 
so running street cars and publishing 
papers on Sabbath are both calculated 
to bring wrath upon city and country. 
“If reformers will but put on resolution, 
more may be done to break bad cus- 
toms than they can imagine. Vice con- 
nived at is indeed daring, and will bid 
defiance to counsel and reproof; but it 
may be made cowardly when magistrates 
make themselves a terror to it.” — 
I would willingly fall in with your 
correspondent's suggestion to get up a 
reliable daily or tri-weekly paper, that 
would advocate every good cause, and 
denounce every evil one that comes un- 
der its observation. 

An Orp Susscriser. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


A CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—in the Presbyterian 
of November 25th, your correspondent 
„W. M. F.“ has fallen into quite an 
error in reference to the church of New- 
ark, Ohio, and the pastorate of the late 
venerable Dr. William Wylie. He says 
that he (Dr. Wylie) “supervised the 
construction of the church building more 
than half a century ago, and preached 
in it as pastor over forty years.“ 

With the records of Presbytery in his 
possession, where the facts in reference 
to the settlement of Dr. Wylie in New- 
ark are recorded, it seems strange that 
your correspondent should have made 
such a statement. The fact is, it is 
only forty-eight years since the first 
church edifice was erected in Newark. 
In the history of Ohio we find the fol- 
lowing statement:—‘ About the year 
1808 a log building was erected on or 
near the site of the court-house, which 
was used as a court-house and a church, 
common for all denominations. The 
Presbyterians built the first regular 
church about 1817, just west of the 
court-house, on the public square.” Dr. 
Wylie came to Newark fourteen years 
after this. He came in the year 1831, 
and if ha “supervised the construction” 
of the present house, he did it less than 
thirty-four years ago. He was pastor 
of the church twenty-three years, and at 
the advanced age of eighty, honoured 
and loved, he resigned the pastoral 
charge in the year 1854. On the lst 
of June, in the next year, he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. William M. Robin- 
son, who had been his nearest neigh- 
bour in the ministry for ten years and 
a half. His pastorate embraced a period 
of seven years, during which an old debt 
was cancelled, important repairs put 
upon the church edifice, and according 
to the report of that church to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, one hundred and fifteen 
members were added to the charch. 

After an interim of eleven months, 
during which the church received sup- 
plies, the present pastor, the Rev. H. 
M. Hervey, then just from the Western 


Theological Seminary, was called, and | 
settled. VERITAS. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HYMN BOOK. 


Messrs. Editors I notice quite a dis- 
cussion in your paper about the name 
for the new hymn book. While I can 
offer no objection to any of the names 
proposed, I would suggest one that 
seems to be entirely overlooked, and 
yet I believe it would be entirely appro- 
priate—perbaps as much so as any 
other—why.-not call it “Presbyterian 
Hymn Book?” 

The Methodists select from such au- 
thors as they choose, and call the col- 
lection Methodist Hymus,“ and no 
body takes exception to it. 

Nor can I see what objection there 
can be to it. Weare not ashamed of 
our name; it is an hgnoured name. 
Then why not call the book by its own 
legitimate name, and close the discus- 
sion? 


Messrs. Editors—But for the fact that 
yourselves published the want of a bet- 
ter name for our “New Hymn and 
Tune-Book,” I would not add another 
to the list of aspirants for the honour 
of conferring it. Without knowing but 
that the Assembly's Committee may 
have finally disposed of this question, 
permit me to suggest as a title “ Pres- 
byterian Book of Psalms,” or “ Presby- 
terian Psalms.” The word hymn being 
fully comprehended in psalm, might be 
dispensed with, especially as there are 
not to be distinctive collections under 
the two names, as inthe old book. All 
bymns of divine praise are psalms, as 
well the compositions of modern sacred 
poets as those of the sweet sioger of 
Israel. Reasons for pretixing the name 
by which we are known are obvious to 
all who count it honour and happiness 
to “make a joyful noise with psalms,” 
and to “admonish one another in 
psalms” in that branch of Christ's 
Church known as PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE FAMILY TREASURE. 


This magazine grows in popularity. 
Its second volame, we learn, closes with 
a subscription more than double that of 
its predecessor. Its success indicates 
that it was needed. Its chosen field is 
the family, and thither it goes with 
words of love and purity. It is orthodox 
in sentiment, and evangelical in spirit; 
and peculiarly adapted to the wants 
and tastes of ladies and the young—to 
instruct, interest, and please. Its con- 
tributors are Christians. They address 
the intellect, the fancy, and the heart; 
mindful still of the great aim—the 
making of life happy, and the prepara- 
tion of the immortal part for joys im- 
mortal. 

For terms, &e, see advertisement on 
fourth page. 


— — — 


CHURCH DED'UATION. 


A new centre of Christian influence was 
opened on Sunday last in the dedication of 
the Fortieth street Presbyterian church, 
Old-school, corner of Lexington Avenue, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Charles E. 
Hart. This church had its origin in a 
mission Sunday school established in the 
neighbourhood, December, 1860, which 
soou drew together many Christian friends 
who established a prayer meeting and 
afterward Sabbath services. A church 
consisting of sixty members was organized 
by the Presbytery of New York, November 
10, 1863. In May last it was determined 
to erect a plain but commodious building 
that would answer the present wants of 
the congregation, leaving the erection of 
a more extensive and substantial church 
edifice for the future. The corner-stone 
was laid July 6th, aad the building, which 
was erected at a cost of $28,000, and is 
entircly free from debt, was dedicated to 
the worship of God on Sunday last with 
appropriate and very impressive exercises. 
Kev. Samuel D. Alexander, D.D. preached 
in the morning, Rev. John M. Krebs, 
D.D., in the afternoon, and the Rev. Alfred 
H. Kellogg in the evening. The house 
was — during the day, and in the 
evening a large number left without being 
able to gain admittance. Those who were 
present felt, in the solemnity of the exer- 
cises, that “this was none other but the 
house of God,” und fervent prayer was 
offered that it might become the gate of 

eaven to many souls. | 

The building is a very neat and substan. 
tial brick edifice, 40 by 90 feet, two stories 
in height, the lower story being divided 
into a large and beautiful Sunday-school 
room, and infant school, and a session 
room. The upper room is the auditorium, 
the size of the building, with seats for 450 
persons. A very interesting feature of this 
new enterprise is, that it is a place where 
the rich and the poor meet together. It 
is sustained in part by some gentlemen of 
wealth, who reside in the neighbourhood, 
and who are connected with the church as 
members, while familics of the humblest 
means may have a howe within it, many of 
the pews renting as low as ten dollars.— 
NM T. Obseri er. 


— — — 


‘two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Church of Huntington, L. I. 


ganization of the first religious society in 
the town of Huntington, was celebrated by 
appropriate exercises on Sabbath, Novem- 
ber 19th, at the First Presbyterian church 
in this village. The exercises consisted of 
an address by the present pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson, occupying about two hours 
in its delivery, being continued from morn- 
ing to afternoon, interspersed by appropri- 
ate music by the choir of the church. 
After the close of the address, the Rev. 
Nehemiah Brown, of New York, a former 
pastor of the church, delivered a short ad- 
dress; and the Rev. D. O. Ferris, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, made a few 
remarks. The Rev. James McDougal, a 
former pastor of the church, and the Rev. 
Ilenry Fuller, now of this village, also took 
part in the exercises, which were through- 
out very interesting. 

The address commenced with an histori- 
cal sketch of the past settlement of the 
town, and its early settlers, giving a list of 
names, many of which we recognize among 
its present inhabitants of our village. Also, 
an account of the first organization of the 
church, and the erection of the first church 
edifice, which was located in the valley 
near the small stream, west of its present 
location. This was replaced by one built on 
the present site, and wa, occupied until 
the days of the Revolution, when it was 
occupied by the British soldiery (who then 
had ion of the Island, and had a 
station in this village,) as a hospital, on 
the day that the treaty of peace was signed 
in France. The church was torn down by 
the British soldiers, and a block-house con- 
structed of it on the hill of the old bury- 
ing-ground. The present church was built 
soon after the close of the war, and is still, 
although somewhat of an ancient style of 
archhecture, a capacious and substantial 
building, capable of standing against the 
storms of another century. During this 
time the church has had eleven pastors. 
The Doctor gave an interesting * 
cal, or auto-biographical sketch ’ 
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The Bi Centennial celebration of the or- 
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for which wo have not the space at present. 
The occasion was a very interesting one, 
and was participated in by a large congre- 
gation, both morning and afternoon, not 
only by the members of the church, but 
by many others — Lony Islander. 


News of the Churches. 


Methodist. 

On Friday afternoon, November 24, the 
Rev. William Barnes, the distinguished 

Methodist divine, fell on Walnut street, 

Philadelphia, and died at two o'clock next 

morning, of congestion of the brain. At 

the time of his fall, Mr. Barnes had just 

left the District Court, where he had been 

a defendant, in an action brought to re- 

cover the penalty imposed upon clergymen 

by an old act of Assembly for marriages 

between parties under age; but the jury 

were unable to agree upon a verdict, and 
on Saturda they were discharged. 

~—Kast Tennessee is sharing general and 
powerful revivals. In the four districts 
organized and manued by the Rev. Bishop 
Clark last June, it is safe to say that two 
thousand souls have been converted, and 
still the gracious work is going on. 

—The Methodist Kpisoopal church in 
Morristown, New Jersey, have devided to 
erect a new house of worship upon the lot 
where the present one stands, at a cost of 
about $30,000. 

A enessee College is in a flourishing con- 
dition, having just received from the State 
of New York a donation of $25,000 for the 
endowment vi a I’rofessership of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry; also $10,000 towards the 
general endowment ot the College, from 
Judge Chamberlyn, who had ben $15,000 
before. 

—A committee has just been appointed 
for the purpose of selecting a suitable site 
for a new Methodist house of worship in 
North Camden, New Jersey. 

The Rev. John F. Booth, pastor of the 
Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal church, 
expired at his residence at Green Point, 
Brooklyn, New York, on Sunday moruing, 
November 26. The congregation of which 
the deceased was pastor are building a new 
edifice, and since the laying of the corner- 
stone Mr. Booth has continually exposed 
himself in watching and directing its pro- 
gress. His death is believed to have been 
hastened by this exposure. 

—Uarlton Avenue church, Brooklyn, 
New York, has recently admitted seventy- 
five’ persons who had stood out their pro- 
bation. They were the fruits of a late 
revival. 

General Canby has issued an order re- 
storing the Methodist Kpiscopal churches 
of New Orleans to the Methodist Kpiseco- 


pal Church. 
Baptist. 

Of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, the Buptist 
says:—‘* A hopeful state of religious feel- 
iug is apparent in the University Schools: 
At an interesting church prayer-meeting 
last evening, (November 15th,) five rose, 
requesting the prayers of the church. It is 
gratifying that the University is prosperiug 
beyond precedent.’ 

—The Rev. T. O. Lincoln, D. D., of 
Klmira, New Yurk, has received a unani- 
mous call to the pastoral care of the Wil- 
liamsport Baptist church, Lycoming coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

—The Baptist Home Mission Board are 
about opening four schools in different 
parts of the South, fur the education of 
coloured preachers. The Rev. J. G. Bin- 
ney, D. D., is to have charge of the one to 
be established either at Richmond or Wash- 
ington; the Rev. II. J. Ripley, D. D., is to 
superintend the one at Savannah, and the 
Rev. J. Chaplin, D D., the one at New 
Orleans. The place of the other school has 
not yet been determined. 


Presbyterian (New-school.) 


The Rev. John C. Taylor has removed 
to the new, but prospectively important 
village of Corry, on the recently opened 
Philadelphia and Krie Railroad, to assume 
the charge of the Presbyterian church in 
that place. 
—The Rev. William Howell Taylor, for- 
merly pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Clifton, S. L., and late chaplain of 
the Forty-eighth New York Veteran Vol- 
untecrs, has accepted a unanimous call to 
the First Presbyterian church, Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. 
At a recent meeting held by the Pres- 
byterian church of Vineland, New Jersey, 
it was unanimously voted to extend a call 
to the Rev. A. L. Benton, of Lima, New 
York, to become their pastor. | 
—The Christian Ilerald gives the fol- 
lowing notice of these clrurches and their 
preachers:—“The Rev. I. J. Evans, of 
Lane Seminary, is supplying the pulpit of 
the Sccond church. The Rev. Wilber 
McKaig has returned from his summering 
in Minnesota with recruited health, and is 
filling his pulpit again, to the great joy of 
his people. The Kev. G. W. Winnes’ new 
church ou Linn street is enclosed and 
being rapidly finished. The congregation 
expect to worship in it this winter. The 
Rev. Joseph Chester, at the Poplar street 
church, and the Rev. L A. Aldrich, of 
the Sixth church, 17th Ward, have been 
at their posts all summer, and are toiling 
on with their usual energy, and with en- 
couraging success.“ 

Congregational. 
The Rev. Robert G. Hutchins, of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, has accepted the call 
to the pastorate of the Bedford Congrega- 
tional church in Brooklyn, and will com- 
mence his labours next Sabbath. The 
church is in a@ prosperous condition. 

—The First Congregational Society in 

Amherst, Massachusetts, is agitating the 
question of building a new church. It has 
been voted to buy out the Cullege interest 
in the present house of worship. 
—Last Christmas the congregation of 
the Broadway Tabernacle presented their 
pastor, Rev. Joseph P'. Thompson, D. D., 
with twenty-five hundred dollars, together 
with a superb Steinway piano. This 
same congregation have now voted their 
pastor a leave of abseeee for nine months, 
and given him eight thousand five hundred 
dollars for his travelling expenses. 

—The Congregational churches ef Rhode 
[sland number 22, with a membership on 
hand of 2700, in a population of 175,000. 
The net increase of churches and members 
for years past is not easily discovered, 
This fact is a sad and mortifying one. 
There are not less than eighty post-towns 
and villages in this State without any Con- 
gregational church, and it is estimated that 
80,000 of the population do not attend any 
church service. 

—There is a blessed work of the Holy 
Spirit now in progress in West Woodstock, 
Connecticut. The Rev. O. Parker has 
been labouring in conjunction with the 
Baptist and Consgregational pastors for the 
past three weeks, and his labours have 
been abundantly blessed. Upwards of 
seventy have been hopefully converted 
and others are still anxious for their souls“ 
salvation. 


— — 


— — 
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CLIMATE AND THE GrowTH OF WHEAT. 
—Dr. Lloyd, Vice-President of Trinity 
College, Dublin, bas been giving an inter- 
esting lecture on the climate of Ireland to 
the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Ile sums up by saying that the cul- 
ture of wheat, except in very favoured 
spots, is a grand mistake. Fifty-cight de- 


heat which allows the wheat plant to 
flourish. It gets on indeed at Inverness 
with an average of fifty-seven degrees; but 
soil and position there are both exceptional. 
The mean summer heat throughout Eng- 


fifty-eight degrees. Hence there is in the 
sister island absolutely no margin for bad 


| seasons. 


vrees summer temperature is the minimum 


land is sixty degrees; in Ireland it is only + 
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their necessary aid; it ia, to Ste 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow- Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 
To ex gratitude to God, in the name of the 
le, the preservation of the United States, 
8 my first duty in addressing you. Our thoughts 
next revert to the death of the late President by 
ao act of parricidal treason. The grief of the 
nation is still fresh; it finds some so in the 
consideration that heJived to enjoy the highest 
proof of its confidence entering on the re- 
newed term of the Chief Magistracy, to which he 
had been el@ted ; that he brought the civil war 
substantially to a close; that his loss was de- 
plored in all parts of the Union ; and that foreign 
nations have rendered justice to his memory. 
His removal cast upon me a heavier weight of 
cares than ever devolved upon any one of his 
predecessors. To-fulfil my trust I need the sup- 
port and oonſdence of all who ase associated with 
mein the various nts of Government, 
and the sipport and cdnfidence of the people. 
There is but one way in which I can hope to gais 
with frankoess 
the principles which guide my conduct, and their 
application to the present : of affairs; well 
aware that the efficiency of my labours will, in 2 
great measure, depend on-your and thei undi 
vided approbation. 

The Union of the United States of America was 
intended by its authors to last as long as the 
States themselves shall lest. “Tax Ustox 
SHALL Be PERPETUAL,” are the words of the 
Confederation. “To rorw Union,” 
by an ordinance of the people of the United 
States, is the declared purpose of the Constitution. 
The haod of Divine Providence was never more 
plainiy visible in the affairs of men than in the 
framing and the adoptiog of thas iustrument It 
is, beyond comparison, the greatest event in 
American history, and inieed is it not, of all 
events in m»dera times, the most preguaut w.th 
consequences for every people of the earth? The 
members of the Convention which prepared it, 
brought to their work the experience of the Coa- 
federation, of their several States, and of other 
Republican Governments, old afd new; but they 
needed and they obtained a wisdom superior to 
experience. And when for its validity it required 
the approval of a people that occupied a large 

t of a continent, and acted separately in many 
cistinct conventions, what is more wonderful than 
that, after earnest contention and long discussion, 
all feelings and all opinioas were ultimately 
drawa in one way to its support? 

The Constitution to which life was thus im 
parted contains within itself ample resources for 
its own preservation. It has power to enforce 
the laws, punish treason, and ensure domestic 
tranquillity. In case of the usurpation of the 
government of a State by one man, or an oli- 
garchy, it becomes a duty of the Uuited States to 
make — the guarantee to that State of a repub 
lican form of governm nt, aud so to maintain the 
homogeneousness of all. Does the lapse of time 
reveal defects? A simple mode of amendment s 

j ided in the Constitution itself, so that its con 
itions can always be made to conform to the re 
quirements of advancing civilization. No room 
is allowed even for the thought of a possibility of 
ite coming to an end. And these powers of self 
preservation have always beca asserted in their 
complete integrity by every patriotic Chief Ma- 
istrate—by Jefferson and Jackson, not less than 
5 Washington aud Madison. The parting advice 
of the Father of his Country, while yet President, 
to the people of the United States, was, that “the 
free Constitution, which was the work of their 
hands, might be sacredly maintained;” and the 
inaugural words of President Jefferson held up 
“the preservation of the General Government, in 
its constitutional vigour, as the sheet anchor of 
our peace at home and safety abroad.” ‘Tho Con 
stitution is the work of “the People of the United 
States,” and it should be as indestructible us the 


i at strange that the framers of the Consti- 
tution, which had no model in the past, should 
not have fully comprehended the excellence of 
their owu work. Fresh from a struggle against 
arbitrary power, many patriots suffered from 
harassing feara of an absorption of the State Gov- 
ernments by the General Government, and many 
from a dread that the States would break away 
from their orbits. But the very greatness of our 
country should allay the apprehension of en- 
eroachments by the General Government. The 
subjects that come unquestionably within its 
jurisdiction are so numerous, that it must ever 
naturally refuse to be embarassed by questions 
that lie beyond it. Were it otherwise, che Ex 
ecutive would sink beneath the burden; the 
channels of justice would be choked; legislation 
would be obstructed by excess; so that there is « 

temptation to exercise some of the func. 
— of the General Government through the 
States than to trespass on their rightful Fphere. 
“The absolute acquiescence in the decisions of 
the majority” was, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, enforce! by Jefferson “as the vital prinei- 
ple of republics,” and the events of the last four 
years have established, we will hope for ever, 
that there lies no appeal to force. 

The maintenance of the Union brings with it 
“the support of the State Governments in a'l 
their riguts; but it is not one of the rights of any 
State Government to renounce its own place in 
the Union, or to nullify the laws of the Union. 
The largest liberty is to be maintained in the 
discussion of the acts of the Federal Government; 
but there is no appeal from its laws, except to 
the various branches of that Government itself, 
ot to the people, who grant to the membors of 
the Legisiative and of the Executive Depart- 
ments no tenure but a limited one, and in that 
manner always retain the powers of redress. 

“Tho sovereiguty of the States” is the language 
of the Confederacy, and not the language of the 
Constitution. The latter contains the emphatic 
words:—“The Constitution, and the laws of the 

United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, aud al treaties made, or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States. 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Certainly the Government of the United States 
is a limited government; and so is every State 

vernment a limited government. With us, this 
idea of limitation extends through every form of 
administration, general, State, and municipal, 
and rests on the great distinguishing principle of 
the recognition of the rights of man. The ancient 
republics absorbed the individual in the State, 

rescribed his religion, and controlled his ac- 

ivity. The American system rests on the asser- 
tion of the equal right of every man to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; to freedom of con- 
science, to the culture and exercise of all his fa- 
culties, As a consequence, the State Government 
is limited, as to the General Government in the 
interest of Union, as to the individual citizen in 
the interest of freedom. 

States, with proper limitations of power, are es 
sential to the existence of the Constitution of the 
United States. At the very commencement, when 
we assumed a place among the powers of the 
earth, the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by States; so also were the Articles of 
Confederation; and when “the People of the 
United States” ordained and established the Con- 
stitution, it was the assent of the States, one by 
one, which gave it vitality. In the event, too, 
of any amendment to the Constitution, the propo- 
sition of Congress needs the confirmation of States. 
Without States, one great brauch of the legislative 

vernment would bo wanting And, if we look 
— the letter of the Constitution to the char 
acter of our country, its capacity for comprehend- 
ing withjn its jurisdiction a vast continental em- 
pire is due to the system of States. The best se- 
curity for the perpetual existence of the States is 
the “supreme authority” of the Constitution of 
the United States. The perpetuity of the Consti- 
tution brings with it the perpetuity of the Sta 
their mutual relation makes us what we are, and 
In our political system their connection is indis- 
soluble. The whole cannot exist without the 
parts, nor the parts without the whole. 80 long 
as the Constitution of the United States endures, 
the States will endure; the destruction of the one 
is the destruction of the other; the preservation of 
the one is the preservation of the other. 

I have thus explained my views of the mutual 
relations of the Constitution and the States, be- 
cause they unfold the principleson which I have 
sought to solve the momentous questions, and 

vercome the appalling dilliculties that met me 
a the very commencement of my administration. 
It has been my steadfast object to escape from 
the sway of — passions, and to derive a 
healing policy from the fundamental and un- 
changing principles of the Constitution. 

1 found the States suffering from the effects of 
a civil war. Resistance to the General Govern- 
ment to have exhausted itself. The 
United States had recovered possession of their 
forts and arsenals; and their armies were in the 
occupation of every State which had attempted 
to secede. Whether the territory within the 
limits-of those States should be held as conquered 
territory, under military authority emanating 
from the President as the head of the army, was 
the first question that presented itself for decision. 

Now, military governments, established for an 
indefinite period, would have offered no security 
for the early suppression of discontent; would 
have divided the people into the vanquishers and 
the vanquished ; and would have enveno 
hatred, rather then have restored affection. Once 
established, ne precise limit to their continuance. 
was conceivable. po would have occasioned 
an ingalculable and exhausting expense. Peace. 
ful emigration to and from that portion of the 
eountry is oue of the best means that can be 
thought of for the restoration of harmony; and 
that emigration would have been prevented; 
what emigrant from abroad, what industrious 
citizen at home, would placa himself willingly 
under military rule? The chief persons who 
would have followed in the train of the army 
would have beeu dependents on the Generel 
Government, or men who expected profit from 
the miseries of their erring — The 

ers of patronage and rule which would have 
— exercised, under the President, over a vast, 
and populous, and naturally wealthy region, are 
r than, unless under egtreme necessity, I 
should be willing to entrust to any one man; they 
are such as, for myself, I could never, unless on 
occasions of great emergency, consent to exefcise. 
The wilful use of such powers, if continued 
through a period of years, would have —— 
the purity of the general administration and the 
liberties of the States which remained loyal. 

Besides, the policy of military rule over @ con- 
uered territory would have implied that the 

tes whose inhabitants may have taken part 
in the rebellion had, by the act of those inhabi- 
tants, ceased to exist. But the true theory is. 
that all pretended acts of sevession were, from the 
beginning, uull and void. Tne States cannot 
commit treason, nor screen the individual citi 
gens who may have committed treason, any more 
than they can make valid treaties or engage in 
lawful commerce with any foreign power. The 
States attempting to secede placed themselves in 
a condition where their vitality was impaired, 
but not extinguished their functions suspended, 


its offices, there is the more need that the Genera! 
Government should maintain all its authority, 
and, as soon as practicable, resume the ex rcise 
of all its functions. On this principle | have 
acted, and Rave gradually and quietly, and by 
almost imperceptible steps, sought to restore the 
rightful energy of the General Government and 
of the States. To that end, Provisional Governors 
have been appointed for the States, Conventions 
called, Governors elected, Legislatures assembled, 
and Senators and Representatives chosen to the 
Con s of the United States. At the same time, 
the Courts of the United States, as far as could be 
done, have been reopened, so that the laws of the 
United States may be enforced through their 
agency. The blockade has been removed and the 
custom-heuses re-established in ports of entry, 0 
that the revenue of the United States may be co!l- 
lected. Bhe Post VUffice De ent renews its 
ceaseless activity, aud the General Government is 
thereby anabled,.t? communicate promptly with 
officers and agents. The courts bring security 
to persons and property ; the opening of thb ports 
invites the restoration of industry and commerce ; 
the post office renews the facilities of social inter- 
course and of business. And is it not happy for 
us all, that the restoration of each one of these 
functions of the General Government brings with 
it a blessing to the States over which they are ox 
tended? Is it nota sure promise of harmony and 
renewed attachment the Union that, after ali 
that has happened, the return of the General Gov- 
ernm@piteis wn only as a beneficence? 

I kpow very well that this policy is attended 
with some risk; that for its success it requires at 
least the acquiescence of the States which it con- 
cerns; that it implies an invitation to those 
States, by — their allegiance to the United 
States, to resume their ſauctious as States of the 
Union. But it is a risk that must be taken; in 
the choice of difficulties, it is the smallest risk; 
and to diminish, and, if possible, to remove all 
danger, I have felt it incumbent on me to assert 
one other power of the General Government— 
the power of pardon. As no State can throw a 
defence over the crime of treason, the power of 

rdon is exclusively vested in the Executive 
Government of the United States. In exercising 
that power, I have taken every precaution to con- 
nect it with the clearest recognition of the bind- 
ing force of the laws of the United States, and an 
unqualified ackng@&ledgment of the great social 
change of conditihk in regard to slavery which 
has grown out of the war. 

The next step which | have taken to restore the 
constitutional relations of the States, has been an 
invitation to them to participate in the high 
office of =! the Constitution. „Every 
patriot must wish for à general amnesty at the 
earlist epoch consistent with public safety. For 
this great end there is need of a concurrence of 
all opinions, and the spirit of mutual conciliation. 
All parties in the late terrible conflict must work 
together in harmony. It is not too much to ask, 
in the name of the whole people, that, on the ono 
side, the plan of restoration shall proceed in con- 
formity with a willingness to cas} the disorders 
of the past into oblivion; and that, on the other, 
the evidence of sincerity in the future mainte- 
nance of the Union shall be put beyond an 
doubt by the ratification of the proposed amend- 
mont to the Constitution, which provides for the 
abolition of slavery fur ever within the limits of 
our country. So long as the adoption of this 
amendment is delayed, so long will doubt, and 
jealousy, and uncertainty prevail. This is the 
measure which will efface the sad momory of the 

t; thie is the measure which will most cer- 
tainly call population, and capital, and security 
to those of the Union that need them most. 
Indeed, it is not too much to ask of the States 
which are now resuming their places in the 
family of the Union to give this pledge of per- 
— loyalty and peace. Until it is done, the 

t, however much we may desire it, will not be 
orgotton. The adoption of the amendment re- 
unites us beyond all power of disruption. It 
heals the wound that is still imperfectly closed ; 
it removes slavery, the element which has so 
long perplexed and divided the country; it 
makes of us once more a united people, renewed 
and strengthened, bound more than ever to 
mutual affection and support. 

The amendment to the Constitution being 
adopted, it would remain for the States, whose 

wers have boon 80 long in abeyance, to resume 

eir places in the two branches of the National 
Legislature, and thereby complete the work of 
restoration. Here it is for you, fellow-citizens of 
the Senate, and for you, fellow-citizens of the 
House of Representatives, to judge, cach of you 
for yourselves, of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of your own members. 

The full assertion of the powers of the General 
Government requires the holding of Cireuit Courts 
of the United Btates within the districts where 
their authority has been interrupted. In the 
present posture of our public affairs, strong ob- 
jections have been — to holding those courts 
in any of the States where the rebellion has ex 
isted; and it was ascertained, by inquiry, that 
the Circuit Court of the United States would not 
be held within the Districtof Virginia during the 
autumn or early winter, nor until Congress should 
have “an opportunity to consider and act on the 
whole subject.” To your deliberations the resto- 
ration of this branch of the civil authority of the 
United States is therefore necessarily referred, 
with the hope that early provision will be made 
for the resumption of all its functions. It is 
manifest that treason, most flagrant in character, 
has been committed. Persons who are charged 
with its commission should have fair and impar- 
tial trials in the highest civil tribunals of the 
country, in order that the Constitution and the 
laws may be fully vindicated; the truth clearly 
established and affirmed that treason is a crime, 
that traitors should be punished and the offence 
made infamous; and, at the same time, that the 

uestion may be judicially settled, finally and 
forever, that no State of its own will has the 
right to renounce its place in the Union. 

he relations of the General Government to- 
wards the four millions of inhabitants whom the 
war has called into freedom, have engaged my 
most serious consideration. On the propriety of 
attempting to make the froodmen electors by the 
proclamation of the Executive, I took for my 
counsel the Constitution itself, the interpretation; 
of that instrament by its authors and their con- 
temporaries, and recent legislation by Congress. 
When, at the first movement towards independ- 
ence, the Congress of the United States instructe:! 
the several States to institute governments of 
their own, they left each Stato to decide for itself 
the conditions for the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise. During period of the Confederacy, 
there continued do exist @ very great diversity 
in the qualifications of electors in the several 
States; and evon within a State a distinction of 
qualifications prevailed with regard to the officers 
who were to be chosen. The Constitution of the 
United States nizes these diversities when 
it enjoins that, in the choice of members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
“the electors in cach State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for clectors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature.” After the 
formation of the Constitution, it remained, as 
before, the uniform usage for each State to en- 
large the body of its electors, according tw its 
own judgment; and, under this system, one State 
after another has proceeded to increase the num 
ber of its electors, until now universal suffrage, 
or something very near it, is the general rule. 
So fixed was this reservation of power in tho 
habits of the people, and so unquestioned has 
been the interpretation of the Constitution, that 
during the civil war the late President never 
harboured the * — never avowed 
the purposo—of disregarding it; and in the acts 
of Congress, during that period, nothing can be 
found which, during the continuance of hostili- 
ties, much less after their close, would have sanc- 
tioned _ departure by the Executive from a 
policy which has so uniformly obtained. More- 
over, a concession of the elective franchise to 
the freedmen, by act of the President of the 
United States, must have been extended to al! 
eoloured men, wherever found, and so must have 
éstablished a change of suffrage in the Northern, 
— and Western States, not less than in the 

uthern and South- western. Such an act would 
have created a new class of voters, and would 
have been an assumption of power by the Presi- 
dent which nothing in the Constitution or laws 
of the United States would have warranted. 

On the other hand, every danger of conflict 1. 
avoided when the settlement of the question is 
referred to the several States. They can, each 
for itself, decide on the measure, and whether it 
is to be adopted at once and absolutely, or intro- 
duced 4 and with conditions. In my 
judgment, the freedmen, if they show patience 
and mauly virtues, will sooner obtain a partici 
pation in the elective franchise through the States 
than through the General Government, even if it 
had power to intervene. When the tumult of 
emotions that have been raised by the sudden- 
ness of the social change shall have subsided, it 
may prove that they will receive the kindlicst 
usage from some of those on whom they have 
heretofore most closely depended. 

But while I have no doubt that now, after the 
close of the war, it is not competent for the Gen 
eral Government to extend the elective franchise 
in the several States, it is equally clear that good 
faith requires the security of the freedmen in 
their liberty and their property, their right to la- 
bour, and their right to claim the just return of 
their labour. I cannot too strongly urge a dis- 

sionate treatment of this subject, which should 

— kept aloof from all party strife. We 
must equally avoid hasty assumptions of any na- 
tural impossibility for the two races to live side 
by side, in a state of mutual benetit and good 
will. The experiment involves us in no incon. 
sistency; let us then go on and make that expe. 
riment in good faith, and not be too easily dis- 
heartened. The country is in need of labour. and 
the freedmon gre in noed of employment, culture, 
and protection. While their right of voluntary 
migration aud expatriation is not to be question- 
ed, I would not advise their forced removal and 
colonization. Let us rather encourage them to 
hovourable and useful industry, where it may be 
beneficial to themselves and to the country; and, 
instead of hasty anticipations of the certaiuty of 
fgilure, let there be nothing wanting to tho fair 
trial of the experiment. The change in their 
condition is the substitution of labour by contract 
for the status of slavery. The freedman cannot 
fairly be accused of unwillingness to work, so long 
asa doubt remains about his om of choice 
in his pursuits, and the certainty of his recover. 
ing his stipulated wages. ku this the interests of 
the employer and the employed coincide. Tho 
employer — in his workmen spirit and alac- 
rity, and these can be — secured in 
no other way. And if the one ought to bo able 
to enforce the contract, so ought the other. The 
public interest will be best promoted, if the seve- 
ral States will provide adequate protection and 
remedies for the freedmen. Until this is in some 
way accomplished, there is no chance for the ad- 
vantageous use of their labour; and the blame of 
ill. suess will not rest on them. 

I know that sincere philanthropy is earnest for 
the immediate realisation of ite remotest aims; 
but time is always an element in reform. It is 
one of the greatest acts on record to have brought 
four millions af people into freedom. The career 
of free industry must be fairly opened t them; 
and then their future prosperity and conditiou 


but not destroyed. 
But if any Biate neglects or refuses to perforin | 


must, after all, rest y on themselves. If 
they fail, and so awey, let us be careful 


ble. We shall but fulfil our duty as legislators 


— ä 


that the failure shall not be attributable to any 
denial of justice. in all that relates to the des- 
tiny of the freedmen, we need not be too anxious 
to read the future; . — which, from 
a speculative pint of view, might raise alarm, 
will quietly settle themesives. 
Now that slavery is at an end, or near its end 
the greatness of its evil, in the point of view of 
public economy, becomes more and more ap- 
— Slavery was essentially a monopoly of 
r,and as such locked the States where it 
— against the incoming of free industry. 
here labour was the property of the capitalist, 
the white man was excluded rom employment, 
dr had but the second best chance of finding it; 
and the foreign — — turned away ſrom the 
region where his condition would be so precarious. 
With the destruction of the m>nopoly, free labour 
will hasten from all parts of the civilized world 
to assist in developing various aud immeasurable 
resources, which have hitherto lain dormant. 
The eight or nine States nearest the Gulf of 
exico have a soil of exuberant fertility, a eli 
mate friendly to long life, and can sustain a 
denser population than is found as yet in any 
part of our country. And the future inflax of 
gp t them will be mainly from the 
orth, of fom the most cultiv nations in 
Europe. From the sufferings that have attended 
them during our late struggle, let us look away to 
the future, which is sure to be laden for them 
with greater pee than has ever before been 
known. The removal of the monopoly of slave 
labour is a pledge that those regions will be 
pled by a numerous and enterprising population, 
which will vie with any in the Union in com- 
pactness, inventive genius, wealth, and industry. 
Our goverament springs from, end was 
for the people—not the ple for the govern- 
ment. To them it owes allegiance; from them it 
must derive its courage, strength, and wisdom. 
But while the government is thus bound to defer 
to the people, from whom it derives its existence, 
it should, from the very consideration of its 
origin, be strong ia its power of resistance to the 
establishment of inequalities. Monopolies, per- 
petuities, and class ivgisiation, are contrary to 
the genius of free goveruwent, aud ought not to 
be alowed. Here, there is no room for favoured 
classes or monopolies, the principle of our govern- 
ment is that of equal laws, and freedom of in- 
dustry. 
Wherever monopoly attains a foothold, it is 
sure to bo a source of danger, discord, and trou- 


by according “equal and exact justice to all 
men, special privileges to uence. The Gvvera- 
ment is subordinate t the people; but, as the 
agent and representative of the pouple, it must 
be held superior to monopolies, which, in them 
selves, ought never to be granted, and which 
where they exist, must be subordinate and yield 
to the Government. 

The Constitution confers on Cougress the right 
to regulate commerce among the several States. 
It is of the first necessity, tor the maintenance of 
the Union, that that commerce should be free and 
unobstructed. No State can be justified in any 
device to tax the trausit of travel and commerce 
between States. The position of many States is 
such that, ifthey were allowed to take advantage 
of it for purposes of local revenue, the commerce 
between States might be injuriously burdened, or 
even virtually prohibited. It is best, while the 
country is still young, and while the tendency to 
dangerous monopolies of this kind is still feeble, 
to use the power of Congress so as to prevent any 
selfish impediment to the free circulation of men 
and merchandise. A tex on travel and merchan- 
dize, in their transit, constitutes one of the worst 
forms of monop ly, and the evil is increased if 
coupled with a denial of the choice of route. 
When the vast extent of our country is consider- 
ed, it —— that every obstacle to the free cireu- 
lation of commerce between the States ought to 
be sternly guarded against by appropriate legisla- 
tion, within the limits of the Constitution. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Interior ex- 

lains the condition of the public lands, the 

actions of the Patent Ollice and the Pension 
Bureau, the management of our Indian affairs, 
the progress made in the construction of the 
Pacific railroad, and furnishes information in 
reference to matters of local interest in the Dis- 
trict ef Columbia. It also presents evidence of 
the successful operation of the Llomestead Act, 
under the provisions of which 1,180,543 acres of 
the public lands were entered during the last 
fiscal year—more than one fourth of the whole 
number of acres sold or otherwise disposed of 
during that period. 

It is estimated that the receipts derived from 
this source are sufficient to cover tho expenses 
incident to the survey and disposal of the lands 
entered under this Act, and that payments in 
cash to the extent of from forty to filly per cent. 
will be made by settlers, who may thus at any 
time acquire title before the expiration of the pe- 
riod at which it would otherwise vet The home- 
stead policy was established only afver long and 
eircest resistance; experience proves ite wisdom 
The lands, in the hands of industrious settlers, 
whose labour creates wealth and contributes te 
the public resources, are worth more to the United 
States than if they had been recervei as a li- 
tude for future purchasers. 

The lamentable events uf the last four years, 
and the sacrifices made by the gallant men of 
our Army and Navy, have ewelled the records of 
the Pension Bireau t, an unprecedented extent 
Oa the 30th day of Juve last, the tote number of 
pensioners wax 85,986 requiring for their annual 

y, exclurive of expeuses, the sum of $4,024,445. 

he number of applications thet have been al- 
lowed since that date will require a arge ine-ease 
of this amount for the next fiscal year. The 
means fur the payment of the sti pends due, under 
existing laws, to our disabled seldiers aud sailors, 
and to the families of such as have perished ia 
the service of the country, will no doubt be cheer- 
fully and promptly granted A grateful people 
will not hesitate to sanction any measures having 
for their object the relief of soldiers mutilated, 
and families made fatherle 8, in the efforts te 
preserve our national existence. 

Toe report of the Postmaster General presents 
an encouraging exhibit of the operations of the 
Post Ollice Department during the year. The 
revenues of the past year from the loyal States 
alone exceeded the maximum annual receipts 
from all the States previous to the rebellion, in 
the sum of $4,033,091; aod the annual average 
increase of revenue during the last four yeara, 
compared with the revenues of the four years 
immediately preceding the rebellion, was $3,933,- 
845. The revenues of the last fiscal year amount- 
ed to $14 556,158, and the expenditures t $13,- 
694,728, leaving a surplus of receipis over ex- 

zuditures of $561,430. Progress has been made 
n restoring the postal service in the Southern 
States. The views p-esented by the Postmaster 
General azainst the policy of granting subsidies 
to ocean mail steamsbip lines upon established 
routes, and in favour of continuing the present 
system, which limits the compensation for ocean 
service to the postage carnings, are recommended 
to the careful consideration of Congress. 

It appears, from the report of the Secrotary of 
the Navy, that while, at the commencement of 
the present year, there were in commission 530 
vessels of all classes and descriptions, armed 
with 3000 guns and manned by 51,000 men, the 
number of vessels at present in commission is 
117, with 830 guns and 12,128 men. By this 
prompt reduction of the naval forces, the ex- 
penses of the Government have been largely 
diminished; and a number of vessels, purchased 
for naval purposes from the merchant marine, 
have been returned to the peaceful pursaite of 
commerce. Since the suppression of active hee- 
tilities our foreign squadrous have been re-cstab- 
lished, and consist of vessels much more eflicient 
than those employed on similar service previous 
to the rebellion. The suggestion for the enlarge- 
ment of the navy yards, and especially for the 
establishment of one in fresh water for iron-clad 
vessels, is deserviog of consideration, as is % 
the recommendation for a different location and 
more ample grounds for the Naval Academy. 

In the report of the Secretary of War, a gene 
ral summary is given of the military campaigns 
of 1864 — 1865, ending in the suppression of 
armed resistance to the national authority in the 
insurgent Sta es. The operations of the general 
administrative Bureaus of the War Department 
during the past year are detailed, and an estimate 
made of the appropriations that will be required 
for military purposes in the fiscal year, com- 
mencing the 30th day of June, 1866. The national 
military force on the ist of May, 1865, numbered 
1,000 516 men. It is proposed to reduce the 
military establishment W a peace footing, com- 
prebending fifty thousand troops of all arma, 
organized so as to admit of an enlargement by 
filling up the ranks to eighty two thousand six 
huadred, if the circumstances of the country 
should require an augmentation of the army 
The volunteer force has already been reduced by 
the discharge from service of over eight hundred 
thousand troops, and the Department is proceed. 
ing rapidly in the work of further reduction. 
The war estimates are reduced from $516,210,131 
to $33,814,461, which amount,in the opinion of 
the Department, is adequate for a peace estab- 
lishment. The measures of retrenchment in each 
Bureau and branch of the service exhibit a dili 
gent economy worthy of commendation. Refer- 
ence is also made in the report to the necessity of 


providing for a uniform militia system, and to 
the propriety of making suitable provision for 
wounded and disabled oflicers and soldiers 


The revenue system of the country is a subject 
of vital interest to its hfuour and prosperity, and 
should command the earnest consideration of 
Congress. The Secretary of the Treasury will lay 
before you a full and detailed report of the re 
ceipts aud disbursements of the last fiscal year, 
of the first quarter of the present fiscal year, of 
the probable receipts and expenditures for the 
other three quarters, and the estimates for the 
year — the 30th of June, 1866. I might 
content myself with a reference to that report, in 
which yon will fiud all the information required 
for your deliberations and decision. But the 
paramount importance of the subject so presses 
itself on my own mind, that I cannot but lay be 
fore you my views of the measures which are 
required for the good character, and, I might 
almost say, for the existence of this people. The 
life of a republic lies certainly in the energy, 
virtue, and intelligence of its citizens; but it is 
equally true that a good revenue 7 is the 
life of an organized government. meet you at 
a time when the nation has voluntarily burdened 
itself with a debt unprecedented in our annals. 
Vast as is its amount, it fades away into nothing 
when compared with the countless blessings that 
will be conferred upon our country and upon man 
by the preservation of the nation’s life. Now, on 
the first occasion of the meeting of Congress since 
the return of peace, it is of the utmost importance 
to inaugurate a just policy, which shall at once 
be put in motion, and which shall commend 
itself to those who como after us for its contin- 
uance. We must aim at nothing less than the 
complete effacement of the financial evils that 
necessarily followed a state of civil war. We 
must endeavour to apply the earliest remedy to 
tho derange state of the currency, and not shrink 
from devising « policy which, without being 
oppressive to the people, shall immediately begin 
to effect a reduction of the debt, and, if persisted 
in, discharge it fully within a definitely fixed 
number of 


ears. 
It is our frst duty to prepare in carnost Mir our | 
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recovery from the ever-increasing evils of an 
irredeemable currency, without e sudden revul- 
sion, and yet without untimely procrastination. 
— that end, we in re ve 
tions, prepare the way. I hold it uty 

the Executive to insist upon frugality in the ex- 
penditures; and a s ng economy is itself a 
great national resource. Uf the banks to which 
authority hes been given to issue notes secured 
by bonds of the United States, we may uire 
the greatest moderation and prudence and the 
law must be rigidly enforced when its limits are 
exceeded. We may, each one of us, counsel our 
active and enterprising countrymen to be con- 
stantly on their —1 to liquidate debts con- 
tracted in a paper — Ay and, by — 
business as nearly as possible on a system of cas 
payments, or short crodits, to hold themselves 
prepared to return to the standard of gold and 
silver. To aid our fellow citizens in the dent 
managementof their mon affairs, duly 
devolves on us to diminish by law the amount of 
paper money now in circulation. Five years 
ago the bank-note circulation of the country 
amoupted to not much more than two hundred 
millions; now the circulation, bank and national, 
exceeds seven hundred millions. The simple 
statement of the fact recommends more strongly 
than any words of mine could do, the necessity 
of our restraining this expansion. The gradual 
reduction of the currency is the only measure 
that can save the business of the country from 
disastrous calamities; and this can be almost 
imperceptibly aScomplishéd by gradually fund- 
ing the national circulation in securi that 
may be made redeemable at the pleasure of the 
government. 

Our debt is doubly secure—first in the actual 
wealth and still greater undevelo resources of 
the country; and next in ‘the character of our 
institutions. The most intelligent observers 
among political economists have not failed to 
remark, that the public debt of a country is safe 
in proportion as its people are free; that the debt 
of a republic is the safest of all. Our history 
confirms and establishes the theory, and is, | 
firmly believe, destined to give it a still more 
signal illustration. The secret of this superiority 
springs not merely from the f.ct that in a repub- 
lic the national obligations are distributed more 
widely through countless numbers in all classes 
of society; it has its root in the character of our 
laws. Here all men contribute to the public wel- 
fare, aud bear their fair share of the public bur 
dens. During the war, under the impulses of 
patriotism, the men of the great body of the pov- 
plo, without regard to their own comparative 
want of wealth, thronged to cur armies and filled 
our fleets of war, and held themselves ready t 
oller their lives for the public good. Now, in 
their turn, the property aud income of the coun. 
try should bear their just proportion of the bur- 
deo of taxation, while ia our impost system, 
through means of which ineseesel vita ity is 
incidentally imparted to all the industriel inter- 
ests of the nation, the duties should be so adjust- 
ol as to fall most heavily on articles of luxury, 
leaving the necesearies of life as free from taxa- 
tion as the absolute wauts of the Government, 
economically administered, No 
favoured class should demand freedom from as- 
sessment, and the taxes should be so distributed 
as not to fall unduly oa the poor, but rather on 
the accumulated wealth of the country. We 
should look at the uational debt just as it is—not 
as a national blessing, but asa heavy burden on 
the industry of the country, to be discharged 
without unnecessary delay. 

It is esti mated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1866, will exceod tho receipts 
it is gratifying, however, to state 
that it is also es imated that the revenue for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1867, will exceed 
the expenditures in the sum of $111,682,818. 
This amount, or so much as may bo deemed suffi 
cient for the purpose, may be applied tw the re- 
duction of the public debt, which, on the 31st day 
of October, 1365, was 274,854,780. Every re. 
duction will «iminish the total amount of in- 
terest to be paid, and so eularge the means of still 
further reductions, until the whole shall be liqui- 
dated; and this, as will be seen from the esti- 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury, may he 
accomplished by annual payments even within a 
peried not exceeding thirty years. I have faith 
that we shall do all this within a reasonable 
time; that, as we have amazed the world by the 
suppression of a civil war which was thought w 
be beyond the control of any Government, so we 
shall equally show the superiority of our institu. 
tions by the prompt and faithful discharge of our 
national obligations. 

The Department of Agriculture, under iis 
seut direction, is accomplishing much in — 4 
ing and udilising the vast agricultural capabili- 
ties of the country, and for information respect- 
ing the details of its management reference is 
made to the annual report of the Commissioner. 

I have dwelt thus fully on our domestic affairs 
because of their transcendent importance. Under 
any circumstances, our great extent of territory 
and variety of climate, producing almost every 
thing that is necessary for the wants, and even 
the comforts of man, make us singularly inde 
pendent of the varying policy of foreign powers, 
and protect us against every temptation to “en 
tungling alliances,” while at the present moment 
the re-establishment of harmony, and thestrength 
that comes from harmony, will be our best security 
against“ nations who feel power and torget right.” 
For myself, it has been and it will be, my con- 
stant aim to promote peace and amity with ell 
foreign nations and powers; and I have every 
reason to believo that they all, without exception, 
are animated by the same disposition. Our rela- 
tions with the Emperor of China, so recent in 
their origin, are most friendly. Our commerce 
with his dominions is receiving new develop- 
ments; and it is very pleasing to find that the 
government of that great ~~ manifests satix- 
faction with our policy, and reposes just confi. 
dence in the fairness which marks our inter- 
course. The unbroken harmony bétween the 
United States and the Emperor of Russia is re- 
eciving anew support from an enterprise designed 
to carry telegraphic lines across the continent of 
Asia, through his dominions, and sot connect us 
with all Europe by a new channel of intercourse. 

Our commerce with South America is about 
receive encouragement by a direct line of mail 
steamships to the rising Empire of Brazil. The 
distinguished party of wen of science who have 
recently left our country to make a scientific e- 
ploration of the natural history and rivers and 
mountain ranges of that region, have received 
from the Emperor that generous welcome which 
was to have been expected from his constant 
friendship for the United States, aud his well. 
known zeal in promoting the advancement of 
knowledge. A hope is entertained that our com- 
merce with the rich and populous countries that 
border the Mediterranean sea may bo largely in- 
croased. Nothing will be wanting, on the part 
of this Government, to extend the protection of 
our flag over the enterprise of our fellow-citizens. 
We receive from the powers in that region assur- 
ances of good will: and it is worthy of note 
that a special kp has brought us messages of 
condolence on the death of our late Chief Magis 
trate from the Bey of Tunis, whose rule includes 
the old dominions of Carthage, on the African 
const. 

Our domestic contest, now happily ended, bus 
left somo traces in our relations with one at least 
of the great maritime Powers. The formal 
accordance of belligerent rights to the insurgent 
States was unprecedented, and has not been jus- 
tified by the issue. But in the systems of neu 
trality pursued by the Powers which made that 
concession, there was a marked difference. The 
materials of war for the insurgent States were 
furnished, in a great measure, from the work 
shops of Great Britain; and British ships, manned 
by British subjects, and yy for receiving 
British armaments, sallied from the ports of 
Great Britain to make war on American com 
merce, under the shelter of a commission from 
the insurgent States. These ships, having once 
escaped from British porta, ever afterwards 
entered them, in every part of the world, to refit, 
and so t. renew their depredations. The conse- 
quences of this conduct were most disastrous to 
the States then in rebellion, increasing their 
desolation and 1 by the prolongation of our 
civil contest It had, moreover, the effect, to a 
great extent, to drive the American flag from the 
sea, and to transfer much of our shipping aod our 
commerce to the very Power whose subjects had 
created the necessity for such a chan 7 

These events took place before I was called to 
tho administration of the Government. The ein- 
cere desire for peace by which | am animated 
led me to apprové the pr »posal, already made, to 
submit the questions which had thus arisen be- 
tween the countries to arbitration. These ques- 
tions are of such moment that they must dave 
commanded the attention of the great Powers, 
and are so interwoven with the © and intor- 
osts of every one of them as to have insured au 
impartial decision. I regret to inform you that 
Great Britain declined the arbitrament but, on 
the other hand, invited us to the formation of a 
joint commission t» settle mutual claims between 
the two countries, from which those for the dep- 
redations before menti ned should be excluded. 
The proposition, in that very unsatisfactory form, 
has been declined. 

The United States did not present the subject 
us an impeachment of the good faith of a Power 
which was professing the most friendly disposi- 
tions, but as involving questions of public law, 
of which the settlement is essential to the peaco 
of nations; and, though pecuniary reparation 
to their injured citizens would have followed in- 
cidentally on a decision against Great Britain, 
such compeusation was not their primary object. 
They had « higher motive, and it was in the inter- 
ests of peace and justice to establish important 


«principles of international law. The correspond- 


ence will be placed before you. The ground on 
which the British Minister rests his justification is, 
substantially, that the municipal law of a nation, 
and the domestic interpretations of that law, are 
the measure of its duty as a neutral; and 1 feel 
bound to declare my opinion before you and be- 
fore the world, that that justification cannot be 
sustained before the tribunal of netions. At the 
same time I do not advise ch any present attempt 
at redress by acts of legislation. For the future, 
friendship between the two countries must rest 
on the basis of mutual justice. 

From the moment of the establishment of our 
free Constitution, the civilized world has u 
convulsed by revolutions in the interests of 
democracy or of monarchy; but through all 
those revolutions the United States have wisely 
and firmly refused to become propagandists of 
republicanism. It is the only government suited 
to our condition; but we have never sought to 
impose it on others; and we have consistently 
followed the advice of Washington to recommend 
it only by the careful preservation and prudent 
use of the blessing. During all the intervening 
yeriod the policy of European Powers and of the 
Puited States has, ou the whole, been harmonious. 
Twice, indeed, rumours of the invasion of some 

arts of America, in the interest of monarchy, 

ave prevailed; twice my predecessors have had 
occasion to announce the views of this nation in 
respect to such interference. On both occasions 
the remonstrance of the United States was ro- 
spected, from a deep conviction, on the part of 
uro Governments, that the system of non- 


pagandism was the true rule for the two hemis- 
pheres. Since those times we have advanced in 
wealth and power; but we retain the same pur- 
to leave the nations of Europe to choose 

eir own dynasties and form their own systems 
of government. This consistent moderation 


ma 
justl J demand a —＋ moderation. We 
should rogard it as a great calamity to ourselves, 


to the cause * — vernment,and to the peace 
of the world, should any European Power chal- 
lenge the American ple, as it were, to the 
defence of republicanism against foreign inter- 
ference. We cannot foresee and are unwilling to 
consider what opportunities might present them: 
selves, what combinations might offer to protect 
ourselves against designs inimical to our form of 
government. The United States desire to act in 
the future as they have ever acted heretofore; 
they never will be driven from that course but 
by the 2 of European Powers; and we 
rely on the wisdum and justice of those Powers 
to respect the system of non-interference which 
has so long been sanctioned by time, and which, 
by its good results, has approved itself to both 
continents. 

The correspondence betweon tho United States 
and France, in reference to questions which have 
become subjects of discussion between the two 
Goveraments, will, at a proper time, be laid bo- 
fore Congress. 

When, on the organization of our Government, 
under the Constitution, the President of the United 
States delivered his inaugural address to the two 
Houses of Congress, he said to them, and through 
them to the country and to mankind, that “the 
Preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the 

estiny of the republican model of goverument 
are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as finally 
staked on the experiment intrusted to the Ameri- 
can people.” And the House of Representatives 
answered Washington by the voice of Madison: 
“ We adore the invisible hand which has led the 
American people, through so many difficulties, to 
cherish a conscious responsibilit for the destiny 
of republican liberty.” More than seventy-six 
years have glided away since these words were 
spoken; the United States have passed through 
severer trials than were foreseen; and now, at 
this new epoch in our existence as one nation, 
with our Union purified by sorrows, and strength- 
ened by conflict, and established by the virtue of 
the people, the greatness of the occasion invites 
us once more to repeat, with solemnity, the 
Og of our fathers to hold ourselves answera 
le before our fellow-men for the success of the 
republican form of government. Experience has 
proved its sufficiency in peace and in war; it has 
vindicated its authority through dangers, and 
afflictions, and sudden and terrible emergencies, 
which would bave crushed any system that had 
been less firmly fixed in the heart of the people. 
At the inauguration of Washington the foreign 
relations of the eountry were few, and its trade 
was repressed by hostile regulations; now all the 
civilized nations of the globe welcome our com- 
merce, and their Governments profess towards us 
amity. Then our country folt its way hesitatingly 
along au untried path, with States so little bound 
together by rapid means of communication as to 
be hardly known to one another, and with his. 
rio itions extending over very few years; 
now intercourse between the States is swilt and 
intimate; the experience of centuries has been 
crowded into a fow generations, and has created 
an intense, indestructible nationality. » Then our 
jurisdiction did notreach beyond the inconvenient 
undaries of the territory which had achieved 
independence; now, through cossions of lands, 
lirst colonized by Spain and France, the country 
has acquired a more complex character, and hus 
for its natural limits the chain of Lakes, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and on the east and the west the two 
great oceans. Other nations were wasted by civil 
wars for ages before they could ostablish for them- 
solves the necessary degree of unity; the latent 
conviction that our form of government is the 
best ever known to the world, has enabled us to 
emerge from civil war within four years, with a 
complete vindication of the constitutional au- 
thority of the General Government, and with 
our 2 liberties and State institutions unim- 

ired. 

The throngs of emigrants that crowd to our 
shores are witnesses of the confidence of all 
—＋ in our permanence. Here is the great 
aud of free labour, where industry is blessed 
with unexampled rewards, and the bread of the 
workingman is sweetened by the consciousness 
that the cause of the country “is his own cause, 
his own safety, his own dignity.” Here every - 
one enjoys the free use of his faculties and the 
choice of activity as a natural right. Here, under 
the combined influence of a fruitful soil, genial 
climes, and happy institutions, population has 
increased fifteen-fold within a century. Here, 
through the easy development of boundless ro- 
sources, wealth has increased with two-fold 

reater rapidity than numbers, so that we have 
— secure against the financial vicissitudes 
of other countries, and, alike in business and in 
opinion, are self-centred and truly independent. 
Here more and more care is given to provide 
education for every one born on our soil. Here 
religion, released from political connection with 
the civil governmont, refuses to subserve the craft 
of statesmen, and becomes, in its independence, 
the spiritual life of the people. Here toleration 
is extended to every opinion, in the quiet cer- 
tainty that truth needs only a fair field to secure 
the victory. Here the human mind goes forth 
unshackled in the pursuit of science; to collect 
stores of knowledge and acquire an ever-increas- 
ing mastery over the forces of nature. Here the 
national domain is offered and held in millions 
of separate froeholds, eo that our fellow-citizens, 
beyond the te of vther wf the 
earth, constitute in reality a people. Here exists 
the demvecratic form of government; and that 
form of government, by the confession of Euro- 
pean statesmen, “gives a power of which no 
other form is capable, because it incorporates 
every man with the State, and arouses every 
thing that belongs to the soul.“ 

Where, in past history, does a parallel exist to 
the public happiness which is within the reach 
of the people of the United States? Where, in 
any part of the globe, can institutions be found so 
suited to their habits or eo entitled to their love 
as their own free Constitution? Every one of them, 
then, in whatever part of the land he has his 
home, must wish its perpetuity. Who of them 
will not now acknowledge, in the words of Wash 
ington, that “every step by which the people o 
the United States have advancod to the character 
of an independent nation, seems to have been dis- 
tinguished by some token of Providential agen- 
ey?” Who will not join with me in the prayer, 
that the invisible hand which has led us through 
the clouds that gloomed around our path, will so 
guide us onward to a perfect restoration of frater- 
nal affection, that we of this day may be able 
to transmit our great inheritance, of State Gov- 
ernments in all their rights, of the General Gov- 
ernment in its whole constitutional vigour, to our 
posterity, and they to theirs through countless 


generations? 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Washington, December 4, 1863. 
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General Items. 


Bap Netansouruoop.—lIn defining the 
sort of men needed for posts in the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, in a certain community in 
the South-west, General Fiske told a gen- 
tleman who asked him, that the sort of 
men required was such as Jethro recom- 
mended to Moses, viz: “who loved justice, 
hated covetousness, and spoke the truth.” 
The gentleman wrote him back word, after 
inquiring, that there was no such man in his 
county, and that the Burcau consequently 
could not be established there! A neus 

per calls this “a hard case;” but very 
probably the difference between that county 
and some others, was that the truth was 
more plainly told about it. 

„SAN or Lire.”’—Every body has 
seen his advertisement, beginning “A re- 
tired physician whose sands of life have 
nearly run out,” & Aud every body— 
almost —kuows how kind the fellow is in 
sending gratis his recipe. All that is ne- 
cessary is (as you find out when you get 
the recipe) to buy at a high price from 
him one ingredient, which (he says) you 
can get no where else. This swindling 
scamp is in fact a smart, brisk fellow, of, 
about thirty-five years of age, not withstaud 
ing the length of time during which—to 
use a funny phrase which some body got 
up for him—he has been “afflicted with a 
loose tail-board to his mortal sand-cart.” 
Some benevolent friend was so much dis- 
tressed about the feebleness of “ Old Sands 
of Life,“ as to send him one day a large 
parcel by express, marked C. O. D.,“ 
and costing quite a figure. “Old Sands” 

aid, and opening the parcel, found half a 
ushel of excellent 

Rum AND Missionaries —The Boston 
Traveller of the 21st of November says: 
“The sailing barque Thomas Pope, of New 
York, bound for Monrovia, Africa, cleared 
at our Custom House this afternoon, having 
on board ‘seven missionaries as passengers, 
and twenty-nine thousand gallons of New 
England rum as part of her cargo“ 

A Poor's Present.—The Pope has 
ust sent a souvenir to the widow of the 
General Lamoriciere. A captain of 

the Pontifical staff has brought the body 
of a holy martyr from the Catacombs as a 
consolatory present to the bereaved widow. 
The remains are those of an unknown mar- 
tyr, and the Pope has given him the name of 
Christopher, which was that of M. de 


Lamoriciere. 


Moon-stauck.—Mr. Perry, who was 
re to be lost in the bush near Peak 
Downs, has arrived in Clermont, having 
been for five and a half days without food. 
The cause of losing his way was his being 
blinded by sleeping under the rays of the 
moon. He wandered about in a state of 
blindness for several days, until sight was 
partially restored, when he was enabled to 
find the track to Griffith's station —Bris- 


interference and m from pro- 


| bane Courier. 


Ecclesinstical Rec 


The Rev. J. A. Sloat was installed pastor 
of the churches of Milford and Holland, 
Presbytery of Raritan, November 30. The 
Rev. J. Janeway, of Flemington, pre- 
sided, proposed the constitutional qucs- 
tions, and delivered the charge to the pas- 
tor; the Rev. J. S. Vandyke, of Blooms- 
burg, delivered the charge to the people. 

The Rev. S. II. Thompson was installed, 
on the evening of November 22d, pastor of 
the churches at Tuckerton and Bass River, 
New Jersey, by a committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Burlington. The Rev. L. C. 
Baker presided, and gave the charge to the 
pastor; the Rev. E. B. Hodge preached 
the sermon; and the Rev. K. P. Ketcham, 
the former pastor, gave the charge to the 
people. 

At the recent meeting of the Presbytery 
of Allegheny City, the pastoral relation 
between the Rev. C. H. Dunlap and the 
North church was at his own request dis- 
solved. It is understood that the session 
of said church have secured the services of 
Professor Hodge, of the Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary, as stated supply until the 
next stated meetiug of Presbytery. 

The Rev. H. L. Singleton, of the Pres- 
bytory of Baltimore, has been called to the 

irst 1 church of Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

The Rev. II. B. Chapin, pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian — of Trenton, New 
Jersey, has accepted the position of Prin- 
cipal of the Edgehill School at Prinecton, 
New Jersey, and will enter upon the dis- 
charge of his duties at the commencement 
of the next term. 7 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
T. II. Urmston and the Millersburg church, 
Kentucky, has been dissulved. Also that 
between the Rev. J. F. Hendy and the 
Second church, Covington. Mr. Hendy 
at the same time accepted calls from Crit- 
tenden aud Lebanon churches 

The Rev. J. L. Withrow has declined 
the oall to the Second Presbyterian church, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

C. Maurice Wines has received a unani- 
mous call from the Calvary church, New- 
burgh, New York. _ 

The post office address of the Rev. David 
R. Love is changed from Danville to 
Lexington, Illinois. 

The post office address of the Rev. 
Robert Irvine, D. D, late of Philadelphia, 
will hereafter be Montreal, Canada East. 


— — — 
— — — 


Homestic Hews, 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SENATE. 

December 4.—The United States Congress 
assembled on Monday. ‘The Senate was 
called to order at noon, by Mr. Foster, Presi 
dent pro tem. A prayer waa delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Gray. After the call of the roll, the 
credentials of Luke P. Poland, of Vermunt, 
and Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, were pro- 
sented. Mr. Cowan presented a protest of 
the members of the Legislature of New Jer- 
sey against the admission of Mr. Stockton, 
alleging that he had not been legally elected. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

December 4.—The House of Representatives 
was called to order at noon by Mr. MecPher- 
son, the Clerk, who proceeded to call the roll 
by States. When Tennessee was reached 

r. Maynard desired to make a remark, but 
the Clerk objected. When the roll call was 
completed, Mr. Maynard again arose, but was 
ruled out of order by the Clerk. The mem- 
bers answering to their names numbered 175. 
A motion was made to proceed to an election 
for Speaker, when Mr. Maynard again desired 
to speak, but was called to order by Mr. Ste- 
vens. Mr. Brooks, of New York, opposed the 
motion, until it was settled who were mem- 
bers of the House. A motion was finally 
made to place the name of Mr. Maynard 
upon the roll, but it was ruled out of order b 
the Clerk. Under the operation of the previ- 
ous question, the motion to elect u Speaker 
was ed to. Ion. Schuyler Colfax was 
then chosen, receiving 139 votes, to 35 cast 
for James Brooks, of New York. Mr. Colfax 
made a brief address, was sworn in, and then 
administered the oath to the other members. 
A resolution declaring Mr. McPhersou, Clerk, 
Mr. Ordway, Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. Goode- 
now, Doorkeeper, and Mr. Given, Postmaster, 
until their successors shall be duly qualified, 
was adopted—yeas 158, nays 35. The rales 
of the Thirty-eighth Congress were adopted 
for the government of the [louse until other- 
wise ordered. Mr. Stevens introduced a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a Joint Commit- 
tee to inquire into the condition of the late 
insurrectionary States, and report wheiher 
they are entitled to represéntatives in Con- 
gress. After motions to postpone, to lay 
upon the table, &c., the resolution was 
adopted —yeas 123, nays 36. 


Iuprovewents ix Kawnsas.—-The Leaven 
worth, Kansas, Bulletin 560 dwellin 
houses or public buildings have been — 
in that city the t year, at a total cost of 
$1,060,000. Twelve million bricks were made 
in the city, and have been used in the con- 
struction of sixty buildidgs. The principal 
structures are a Catholic church, costing 
$175,000; a Baptist church, $30,000; an 
African Methodist church, $20,000; a Presby- 
terian church, $35,000; a German Lutheran 
church; extension of the Planters’ Llouse, 
$30,000. Fifty frame houses have cost from 
$3000 to $6000 each, and four hundred and 
fifty houses from $500 to $3000 each, not in- 
cluding purchase of land. In addition, $244,- 
000 have been expended in street improve 
ments. 


Accitpent.—A hack in South Carolina was 
precipitated down a gully a distance of thir- 
teen feet. Four persons were taken out dead, 
among whom was the Rev. Dr. Cohen, pro- 
fessor in the Presbyteriin Seminary at Co- 
lumbia. 


Generat Grant as 4 Bor.—The venerable 
father of General Grant is the recipient of 
marked and respectful attention. On being 
questioned as to the early characteristics 
of his son, he replied:—‘‘Never saw him 
show his grit, when a boy, but once, and that 
was trying to break a vicious colt. It was a 
tough fight, but the colt had to surrender.” 


Tae Caors or tars Year.—The following 
official figures are from the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


1885. 1864. 1863. 

Wheat, bush 148,552,820 160,695,825 179,404,036 
Rye, bush. 10,545,005 19,872,075 20,782,782 
Barley, bush. 11,391,286 10,632,178 11,368,155 
Oate, bush. 225.292.2905 176,600,064 173,80 0,576 
Corn, bush. 704,427 S53 630,581,403 451.907, 99 
Buckwheat, bush. 15,531,019 18. 700,540 15,806,455 
otatoes, bush. 101 032,035 V6, 20, 889 100, 158, 070 
Total buschels, 1. 28.501, % 1,013,871 953,288,633 
Hay, tons, 2B. 8.71 18,116,751 19,736,847 
Tobacco, pounds, 149,316,954 17,408,229 257 ,267,920 


The wheat crop is very deticient in quality. 
The August report estimated the deficiency in 
uality and quantity at 26,241,698 bushels. 
The above table places the decrease in qaan- 
tity alone at 12,172,914 bushels. The quality 
of the corn crop never was surpassed. That 
of the other crops is believed to be an average. 
The number of bushels in 1865 exceed those 
of 1864 by 215,071,411. 


Faicutrut Sreampoat Accipent-—--Loss or 
One Uunvrev Lives.—A collision occurred 
on the 24th November between the steamers 
Niagara.and Post Boy, on the Mississippi 
river, seven miles above Helena. The Niagara 
sunk in twenty feet of water. One hundred 
deok pissengers, mostly discharged culoured 
suldiers, were drowned. The cabin — 
gers and crow were all saved. The Niagara 
was valued at $130,000, and was uninsured. 
Two hundred and fifty tons of freight on the 
Post Boy was uninjured. 


Cuaxdz.—Libby Prison aud Castle Thunder, 
so well known in the history of the war, will 
soon be transformed into storehouses again. 
Castle Thunder will be evacuated next week, 
and what few prisoners there are within its 
walls will be transferred to Libby Prison, 
which now occupies but about one-fourth of 
the building known by that name. The other 
threo-fourths are already converted into store- 
houses, and are filled with produce of all de- 
scriptions. 

Tuas Arrir Cror. -The apple crop of west- 
ern New York is 2 large; 

rioes are high, and speculators active. In 

ynrve county the weather for the past month 
and a half has been very favourable for per- 
fecting the fruit, the increased size alone add- 
ing several thousand barrels t» the aggregate. 
Prices having ruled high—four to five dollars 
— barrel many farmers have realized more 
rom a few acres in orchard, with little la- 
bour, than from all the toil and expense be- 


stowed upon the balance of their farms. The 


— 


shipments from —— alone, sent and 
to be sent for , amount in the aggregate 
to nearly 28,000 barrels. Of this amount 
James Upton furnishes 15,000 barrels, against 
9000 or 10,000 last year, and 35,000 year 
before last from the same yard. Per contra, 
the apple crop in the New England States is 
a total failure. 


Fond's — This theatre, the scene 
of the murder of our “ martyr President,“ is 
still in the hands of tho workmen, who are 
slowly arranging and putting it into a fire- 
proof condition, for the reception of the ar- 
chives of the government. Dr. Lieber, the 
head of the Bureau, is now occupied, with 
several able assistants, in assorting, arrang- 
ing, and classifying the various historical 
documents. 


Accipent.—A serious accident 
occurred on Wednesday night of last week on 
the Richmond Railroad, near the Warrenton 
Junction. The cars ran off the track and 
were dragged some distanco. A brakesman 
and two soldiers were killed, and twenty eight 
soldiers were badly injured. The wounded 
were cared for; they belong to the 960th New 
York Volunteers. 


Toouns Orr.—It is authentically stated in 
Macon, Georgia, that Hon. Robert Toombs, 
who had been concealed for months in one of 
the adjacent counties, has eluded his pursuers, 
escaped across the country, and made his safe 
exit from the port of New Orleans for foreign 
parts. . 


Morraity tae 
returns received at the Freedmen’s Bureau 
show that of the ten thousand negroes brought 
down Cape Fear river in March last to Wil- 
mington by General Sherman, two thousand 
died from the Il7th of March to the àlst of 
May for the want of medical attention, which 
it was impossible to afford them at the time. 
Since the establishment of the Medical De 
partment of the Freedmen’s Bureau in North 
Carvlina, the mortality among the freedmen 
has greatly decreased. 


Atauamwa.—Northerners are reported to be 
flocking to Alabama to buy or lease planta- 
tions. A month ago plantations were selling 
at five dollars per acre, but now the average 
is ton dollars, and rising. 


Piveons.— The country between Louisville 
and Nashville is perfectly alive with wild 
pigeons. The yeoman of Kentucky and Ten 
hessee are reaping rich harvesta from the 
innumerable roosts along the line of the rail 
road. One night last week the pigeons threny 
ed upon the Green river bridge in such weighty 
numbers that the safety of that atructure was 
imperilled. 


Foreign Reus 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest European advices are by the Seotia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The ex pirate Shenandoah would probebly sail 
from Liverpoo! on the 22d November, for New 
York. 

The Spanish aggressions on Chili still oceupy 
the attention of the European press. The London 
Times proposes that France, England, and the 
United States should jointly issue a remonstrance 
against the course of Spain, which it thinks would 
be suilicient to check her present career. A de- 
putation of Liverpool merchants waited upon 
Earl Clarendon in regard tw the Chilian troubles, 
and the interview was a very satisfactory one. 
There is every reason to hope that the govern 
ment willtake energetic measures in regard to 
the matter. The costirmation of the blockade of 
the Chilian ports caused copper to advance $100. 
It is reported that the British merchants had an 
ticipated the action of Spain, and the blockade 
was considered unimportant. A confident feeling 
exists that copper ore can be brought out as easily 
as cotton was during the American war. It is 
reported that a large number of blockade runners 
are fitting out in Liverpool. 

The Italian Parliament has met. 

The new Greek ministry has resigned, 

Advices from Madagascar state that Hovas has 
insisted that the French should give np Lambert, 
that the treaty should be destroyed, and that 
France shculd resign all her rights. The repre. 
sentative of France refused and ‘eft the country. 

Stephens, the Fenian Head Centre, has been 
committed for trial. He made a speech, repndia 
ting all British law in Ireland, aud expressed bis 
readiness to receive any punishment that might 
be inflicted upon him It is stated that the doen 
ments found in Stevens’ house disclose all the 
secrvts of the organization of the Fenians. 

The news of the suppression of the Jamaica 
rebellion has been received. The Loudon Daily 
News denounces the conduct of the military as 
ferocious as that of savages. 

It is reported that Austria is ahout to redace 
her army in Venetia. It is denied that the Aus 
trian constitution is suspended. The Emperor 
has only modified it, to make it more conducive 
to the welfare of the entire empire. The finan- 
cial condition of Spain is stated to be in a most 
ſriglittul condition. 

The American correspomlent of the London 
Times represents the steady decrease of the Pede 
ral army and navy as evidence that war with 
England is not contemplated if she refuses to pay 
the Alabama claims, 

The Army and Navy Gazette remarks that the 
reductions of the Freneh army are <o considerable 
as to excite surprise and regret. Changes of so 
large a measure may be regarded asa guarantee 
of a change of foreign policy. It thinks it may 
induce Gladstone to call on the War Department 
for a reduction of the British army. 


Married. 

—< — 

November 28th, at the Madison Avenue Ires- 

byterian church, New York city, by the Rev. 


John M. Krebs, D. D., Sauces V. Waiaur to Sana 
Horus, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


On the 19th of October, near West Liberty’ 
lowa, by the Rev. 8. M. Osmond, Lieutenant N. 
Coane Messencen, of lowa City, to Miss Jennie 
8. Bord, of West Liberty. 

On the 26th of October, at Iowa 2 
the samo, Mr. Jauns M. Wanner to 
Coma. 

November 2ist, at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
samo, Mr. Tuouas W. of lowa City, to 
Miss Excess J. Aaven, of Utica, Ohio. 

Iu Tiffin, Ohio, on the Ist of November, by the 
Rev. J. E. Lapsley, Mr. A. H. Sweet, of Burns, 
Michigan, to Miss Dora P. Mens. 

Alse, on the 2ist of November, by the same, 
A. H. Ker, Esq, of Napoleon, Ohio, to Miss 
Harrie, third daughter of Jesse Weirick, Esq, 
of Tiffin, Ohio. 

At Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the 23d of 
November, by Rev. T. C. Porter, D. D., Avewstus 
8. Lanois, Esq., of Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss Excis, daughter of Jou Porter, Esq. 

On the 28th of November, by the Rev. D. Il 
Barron, Dr. Tuomas J. Moore to Miss Conwetia 
T., daughter of Dr. Josern A. Layprs, all of Hol- 
lidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 

On the 2ist of November, by the Rev. Edward 
P. Cowan, Mr. Jauss C. Jomnson, of Montgomery 
county, Missouri, to Miss Cecetia W. Stone, of 
Callaway county, Missouri. 

Also, at the same time, by the same, Mr. Isaac 
H. Joussos, of Long Reach, Virginia, to Miss 
Jennie A. Witson, of Callaway county, Missouri. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Benjamin Merrill, 
Mr. Jauss Orr to Miss Mary Tuompsoy, all of 
Allegheny county, Maryland. 

On the 30th November, at the Little Britain 
Parsonage, by the Rev. Robert Alexander, Mr. 
Heany F. to Miss Mary M. Huron, 
all of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


By the Rev. John Wallace, of Pequea, Pennsy!- 
vanla, on 12th October, Mr. Sawuen Markey, of 
Schuylkill county, to Miss LV DIA Ans Marsaatt, 
of Salisbury, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

By the same, on 26th October, Mr. Evans 
Berstien to Miss Carnenive A. Dacue, both of 
Salisbury, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

By the same, on 28th November, Mr. WIILIau 
Berxernizer, of Salisbury, Lancaster county, 
Pa., to Miss Mary Cars, of Camden, New Jersey. 

By the same, November 28, Mr. James Rose- 
porroven, Jr., to Miss Sana E. Weaver, all of 
Salisbury, Lancaster county, Pa. 

On November 19, in Blackwoodtown, by the 
Rev. Charles Wood, Mr. Taomas Branaaan to 
Miss Carourne both of Good Intent, 
Camden county, New Jersey. 

On November 23d, by the Rev. Thomas C. Por- 
ter, D. D., Avaustus 8. Lapis, Fay , of Hollidays- 
burg, to Miss Eure, younges! dur tr of Joux 
Porter, of Alexandria, Pennsylvania 

In Buffalo Valley, Pennsylvania, November 30, 
by the Rev. Isaac Grier, D. D., Mr. Janes Finney 
to Miss Anna M. CLIxSGAx. 

On 28th November, by the Rev. William J. 
Gibson, D. D., Mr. Janes ALLison, of Clinton 
county, to Miss Euizasetra of Centre 
county, Pennsylvania. 


QBITUARY. 


4. over three lines to be paid 


al the rate of ten conte for coery sia 


Iowa, by 
iss Mar. 
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words | 


Died, September 18th, at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on board the United States steamer Pow- 
hattan, Major GEORGE W. STOVER, a resident 
of Callensburg, Clarion county, Peunsylvauis. 

Entered iuto rest, November 16, Mra. ABBY L. 
GOBLE, wife of the late Dr. J. G. Goble, of 
Newark, New Jersey. 1 

Entered into rest, at Newark, New Jersey, on 
September 16, CHARLES C. LATHROP, aged 
ſorty eight years. 
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Nutices. 


This book will be issued 
first day of January next. 
cation, 


— — the General Assembly, have re 


careful 


secure copi 
churches 


delphia.—Usual Mornin 
to-morrow, (Sabbath,) th 


Alexan 


PETERSON, 319 Walnut street, 


THE NEW IIYMN AND TUNE-BOOK.— 
about tho 

© Board of Publi- 
at the suggestion of the Hymn-Book 


ll the first edition (a 12mo) at $1.35 
per copy, in order to afford facilities for a 
examination of the work previous to the 
—— General Assombly. Any one conversant 
with the present high prices of books will ap- 
preciate the great advantage of this offer. But to 

es at this very low rate, persons and 
—— must send their orders without delay to 
inthrop Sargent, » Board of Publication 
Rooms, No. $31 Chestunt street, Philadelphia. 


Joan M. Kaen 
Chairman of the Assembly's Committee, New York. 


— 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 


Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missi 

of the Presbyterian Church will be bch ote 
Monday next, 11th inst., at 4 o'clock, P. M., at the 
Mission House, No. 907 Arch street, Philadelphis. 


M. Newkirk, Recording Secretary. 


— 


FIFTEENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Corner of Fifteenth and Lombard Streets, Phila- 
and Afternoon services 
© loch inst., at half past 
10 o’clock, and at a quarter past 3 o'clock. 
Special Service in the Lecture room of the 


Church, (entrance on Fifteenth street.) at half 


ast 7 o'clock in the Evening, by the pastor, 
v. William McElwee. All are cordially invited. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Corner of Eighth and Cherry Strects, Philadel- 


phia.—Preaching to-morrow (Sabbath) Morning, 


10th inst., at half past ten o'clock, and iu the 
— at half-past seven o'clock, by the Rev. 
der Reed, pastor. 


ALEXANDER PRESBYTERIAN eu 

Nineteenth and Green Streets, Philadelphia.—Theo 
eighth lecture to young people on the Book of 
Esther will be delivered in this church by the 
pastor, Rev. T. M. Cunningham, on to-morrow 
(Sabbath) Evening, loch inet. at half past seven 


o'cloek. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— 


This Presbytery will hold an adjourned meeting 
in Mekwensville, on the second Tuesday of De- 
cember, at two o'clock F. u. 


Isaac Grier, Stated Clerk. 


GARRIGUES &Co. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 148 South Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

OFFER A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS, 


— — - 


Our extensive acquaintance with the Juvenile 
Books published in this country, enables us to 


offer to our Friends and Patrons a Selection o 
‘the Choicest Publications of the following promi- 
nent Societies and private Publishers: 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(BOSTON,) 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL SOCIETY, 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


HENRY HOYT, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(NEW YORK,) 
PRESB'N. BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S. S. UNION, 
MASSACHUSETTS S. S. SOCIETY, 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 
ASHMEAD & EVANS, 


AM. BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


GRAVES & YOUNG, 
M. W. DOOD, 


JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
GOULD, & LINCOLN, 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 


PRESB'N. PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 


SHELDON & CO., 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, 

T. NEWTON KURTZ, 


AND 


HOWARD CHALLEN. 


Persons residing at a distance, who cannot con- 
veniently visit tho city, on giving us a general 
description of the ages of those for whom the 
books are desired, as well as the price por vol. 
ume, can have their orders filled to as much 
satisfection, perhaps, +s if they were present to 


make the selection. Wo will spare no pains to 


promote the interests of those wl, o ſe vour us with 
a share of their patronage. 
Address all Orders to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & C0, 


Publishers and Dealers in Sabbath-school 
Books’ and Periodicals, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HE LADY'S FRIEND— 

The Best of the Monthlies — devoted to 
Fashion and Pure Literature. a year. 
Two copies, $4. Eight (and one gratis,) $16. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 
given as Premiums. Send 15 cents for a sample 
copy to DEACON & PETERSON, 319 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

Single numbers for sale by the News. Dealers. 


ä—A—U— — 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF TISTORY, 


A SERIES OF FIRST THINGS. 


BY SAMUEL B. SCIIIEFFELIN. 


One volume crown 8vo, in beautiful style, and 
Illugjrated by Elegant Engravings, Illumi- 
nated and Plain, $1.75. Gilt, $2.50 

Cheap Edition, 12mo, $1.25. 

Among the subjects ere:--The First Man--The 
First Marriage—The First Language—First In- 
ventions — First Government — First Heathen 
Poets and Philosophers—First.. Theatres—First 
Money, 4c. ‘ 

Curious and interesting book.— Com. Advertiser. 

A vast amount of intormation is gathered.— 
N. T. Observer. 

A great deal relating to ancient things. —Scien- 
ti de American. 

Exceedingly interesting for general reading.— 
The Searcher. 

Of great research and remarkable interest.— 
Boston Courier. 

“Calculated to enlist both the interest and sym- 
pathies of matured minds.“ — “Is perhaps the 
most attractively got up volume we have seen 
issued from the American press. — The Witness, 
Edinburgh.” 

Worthy of a place in every family library.— 
Christian World. 

As a present-book for intelligent young eople, 
it is almost without a rival.—New York Times. 

We commend this treatise to the attention of 
parents, Superintendents of Sabbath-schools, and 
to all lovers of religious knowledge.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 

Published by 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, New Tork. 


on the receipt of the price, the book will 
be sent by mail, pre-paid 


1 866 THE LADY’S FRIEND— 

e The Best of the Monthlies—devoted 
to LITERATURE and FASHION. 82.50 a year. 
We give WHEELER & WILSON’S Cecesrartep 
$55 SEWING MACHINES on the following 
terms: 

Twenty copies and the Sewing Machine, 870 

Thirty copies and the Sewing Machino, $85 

Forty copies and the Sewing Machine, $100 

Send 15 cents for a sample copy, to DEACON & 
hiladelphia. 


HE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES— 

THE LADY’S FRIEN D—devoted to 
FASHION and LITERATURE. Beautiful Steel 
Engravings. SPLENDID DOUBLE SIZE COL- 
OURED FASHION PLATES. The Latest Pat- 
terns of Dresses, Cloaks, Bonnets, Embroidery, 
&c.; Household Receipts, Music, 4c. WHEELER 
& WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES given as 
Premiums. Send 15 cents for a sample copy, to 


Philsdelp ia. 


— — —8 


e PETERSON, 319 Walnut street, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


History or Rationatism; embracing # Survey of 
the Present State of Protestant Theology. By 
the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix 
of Literature. New York, 1865, Charles Scribner 
nome ie not familiar to us in the 

walks of literature, but this can have no sinister 
bearing, as the volame before us most favourably 
introduces him as a historian of the progresy of 
Rationalism, furnishing in one view that 
class of facts which many will be pleased to 
sess. The book is not properly a refutation of 
Rationalism, but an indicator of its principal advo- 
cates—the various phases under which it has 
appeared in Europe and this country—its destruc- 
tive tendencies, and its present position. The 
reader is led gradually—we might almost say 
chronologically—into an acquaintance with the 
great heresy, which, under the name of reason, 
would undermine revelation; and is 

with an alphabetical list of its literature. As u 

mere work of reference the book has a peculiar 

value, and especially at the present time. All 
should wish to know the peculiarities of the infi- 
delity now rife, and who are its leading abettors. 


Tan Yanxex Minor; or, the Adventures of a 
Na val Officer. A Story of the Great Rebellion. 
By Oliver Optic, author of Rich and Humble,“ 
Boston, 1865, Lee Shepard. 16mo, 
pp. 332. 

“Oliver Optic is well known to the young, as 
not only one of the mo.t prolific, but engaging 
writers, who well knows how to “take them by 
the ears,” and to carry them captive at his plea 
sure, His “Army and Navy Stories” are full of 
dash and sprightliness. The “ Yankee Middy” is 
one of these, and although it does not profess to be 
the precise and literal history of any one young 
adventurer, it is based on such facts as have dis- 
tinguished our naval heroes during the war of the 
rebellion. The boys especially will welcome it. 


Loxe raz Cuicaco Newsnoy. Chicago, 
1865, Tomlinson Brothers. 16mo, pp. 337. 
This is the first issue of the publishers, and as 

we learn, the first juvenile publication which has 

appeared from the Chicago press. It is certainly 

a very creditable beginning, typographically con- 

sidered; and as to its subject matter, we have 

been much struck with the capital delineation it 
contains of the varied and remarkable characters 
of those sharp, but often reckless little fellows who 
engage in “the literary line” by selling news- 
papers. Luke Darrell was a favourable specimen 
of this class, and in the course of his well told bis- 

tory some graphic pictures are presented. It is a 

lively and engaging book. 


in Reset. Paisons; a Record 
of the Sufferings, Escapes, Adventures, and 
Starvation of the Union Prisoners. By Joseph 
Ferguson, late Chaplain First New Jersey 
Volunteers. With Appendix, and an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Joseph T. Cooper, D. D. Phila. 
delphia, 1865, James M. Ferguson. Imo, 
pp. 206 and xxiv. 

Mr. Ferguson was one of the sufferers he de- 
scribes, and his narrative, although necessarily 
going over the same ground of books on the same 
subject, which we have lately noticed, is corrobo- 
rative of the sad accounts of the bitter sufferings 
and privations of our noble soldier boys who had 
fallen into the hands of the rebels. 


A Summer iu Sxyz. By Alexander Smith, author 
of “Alfred Hagart’s Household,” &c. Boston, 
1865, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 423. 

A right pleasant volume, which gives the reader 
an insight of scenes of Scottish life in regions 


TREASURES. 

I have some withered flowers 
That are softly laid away, 

Not because they were so beautiful 
And fragrant in their day ; 

But little fingers clasped them, 
And little lips caressed, 

And little hands so tenderly 
Placed them on “mother's” breast. 

The paper that enfolds them 
Was white in other years; 

But ‘tis yellow now, and crumpled, 
And stained with many tears. 

Yet, though they look so worthless, 
This paper and the flowers, 

They clasp and hold, like links of gold, 
Memories of jewel-bours. 


I have some little ringlets, 
That ars softly laid away; 
Their lustre and their beauty 
Are like the sun's glad ray. 
But tis not for this I prize them 
It is that they restore 
The tender grace of a loving face 
That gladdens earth no more. 
As shipwrecked men, at midnight, 
Have oft been known to cling— 
With a silent prayer, in wild despair, 
To some frail floating thing— 

So I, in darkened moments, 
Clasp, with a voiceless prayer, 

Whilst wandering wide on Grief s deep tide, 
These locks of golden hair. 


I have some broken playthings 
That are softly laid away, 

With some dainty little garments 
Made in a long past day. 

To each there is u history; 
But this | may not tell, 

Lest the old, old flood of sorrow 
Again should rise and swell. 

Now that the skies have brightened, 
And the fearful storm is oer, 

Let me sit, in tender calmness, 
Oa Memory’s silent shore, 

And count the simple treasures 
That still remain to show 

Where Hope's fair freight, by saddest fate, 
Was shipwrecked long ago. 


I have another treasure 
That is softly laid away, 
And though I have not seen it 
This many a weary day, 
From evory thing around me 
Comes a token and a sign 
That tis fondly watched and guarded, 
And that it still is mine. 
When the flowers lie dead in winter, 
In their winding-sheets of snow, 
We know they'll rise to charm our eyes 
Again in summer's glow. 
Thus I, in this chill season, 
When frost and darkness reign, 
Wait the blest Spring, whose warmth shall bring 
Life to my flower again. 
— Home Journal. 


“* Reformed Catholics,” Missionaries, and 
Mormons in the Sandwich Islands. 


The following is an extract of a Hawaii 
letter in a missionary periodical : 

“The .‘ Reformed Catholic’ (Anglican) 
Bishop, lately arrived, has unceremoniously 


which have not been overworked by tourists“ unchurched the ‘Calvinist Missionaries,’ 


Having reviewed the notabilities of Edinburgh, 
the tourist starts forth tothe Highlands and Islands, 

and with adventures of travel, we are entertained 
with sketches of character, stories, and legends. 
Details we cannot repeat without repeating the 
book, and the reader who wishes to be enter- 
tained would rather take the latter than a prosy 
attempt to condense it. The writer has his eye 
about him, and having “takin notes,” he now, ac- 
cording to Scotch fashion, “prents them.” 


Tae Doren Piterm Fatsers; and other Poems, 
Humorous and not Humorous. By Edward 
Hopper. New York, 1865, Hurd & Houghton 
16mo, pp. 216. 

The principal poem, which is both humorous 
and racy, maintains the right of the Knicker- 
bockers to pilgrim fathers in the early settlement 
of New York, who although not so famous in 
hunting down Indians and witches as the New 
Englaud pilgrims, were nevertheless honest and 
good Dutchmen, who have left their mark by 
building up a new empire, which presumes to 
claim no undistinguished place among the States. 
There is considerable skill in the construction of 
this poem, and not a few good hits. The miscel- 
laneous poems have different dog rees of merit. 
Famv Naar By Sophie May. 18mo, pp. 178. 


Dorry Diurtz. By Sophie May. 18mo, pp. 176. 
These pretty books will prove attractive to 
children, for whose amusement they are writ- 
ten. They form part of “Little Prudy Series,” 
and are published by Lee & Shepard, of Boston, 
and may be had of G. W. Pitcher, 808 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 
Vincent, anp tHe Bianx Surer. From 
the Religious Tract Society, London. Boston 
1865, Henry Hoyt. Imo, pp. 144. 


Two; narratives for the young, both of which 
have göod teachings and good morals. 


We have received several packages of Prang s 
Album Cards, done in oil colours, and very tak- 
ing. They are “The Magic Cards, the Lan- 
guage of Flowers,” “White Mountain Scenery,” 
and “ Who Stole the Bird's Nest. They are pub- 
lished by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, and may be 
had at the bookstore of James S. Ciaxton, Philadel- 
_ phia. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society, No. 821 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has published, in a 
pamphlet of 107 pages, the catalogue of the books 
and pamphlets in its library. It gives us much 
pleasure to see how successful it has been in the 
few years of its existence, in making this valuable 
collection. It should be encouraged by every 
Presbyterian; and it should have a fire-proof 
building for the preservation of its treasures. 

We have received, in par- phlet form, “ A Prac- 
tical Treatise on Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs.” By H. J. Phillips, M. D., of New York. 
It embraces, in limited space, much useful infor- 
mation and many important suggestions. 

We have also on our table the Family Treasure, 
Missionary Herald, Foreign Missionary, Home 
and Foreign Record, The Practical Entomologist, 
No. 2, The Home Missionary, The African Re 
pository, Littell’s Living Age, Nos. 1121 and 1122. 

Also from Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, 
their re-publication of the Edinburgh Review for 
October. Conients—1. Journal and Correspon- 
dence of Miss Berry. 2. Life in the Criminal 
Ciass. 3. The Rock-cut Temples of India. 4. Life 
of Carl Maria von Weber. 5. Campbell's Frost 
and Fire. 6. Posthumous Writings of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. 7. Palgrave's Arabia. 8. The Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland. 9. Sir Thomas 
Wyse’s Peloponnesus. 10. American Psycho 
mancy. 


SPONGES. 


Mr. Newton’s Travels and Discoveries in 
the Levant contains the following in sefer- 
ence to the sponge-divers of the Isle of 
Calymnos, who sail in a fleet of chaiques 
for the coast of Asia Minor and Syria during 
May, and fish up annually $80,000 worth 
of sponge: —“ The diver descends, holding 
a flat stone in both hands, 40 assist him in 
sinking, on which stone a cord is fastened. 
When he gets to the bottom he puts this 
flat stone under his arm and walks about 
in search of sponges, putting them in a net 
hung round his neck as fast as he uproots 
them; he then pulls the cord as a signal, 
and is drawn up again. It is said that the 
divers can descend to a depth of thirty fith- 
oms, and that they can remain under water 
for as long a period as three minutes. 
From inquiries which I have made, it docs 
not appear that they are often cut off by 
sharks, though these monsters are not un- 
frequent in the southern part of the 
Archipelago. It is possible that the rapid 
descent of the diver may scare away this 
fish, who generally seizes his prey on the 

- A Calymniote told me that the 
most terrible sensation he had ever ex 
rienced was finding himself close to an im- 
— — at — of the sea. 

nder the root sponge is a parasi- 
n bursts when the sponge is suspended 
round the diver's neck, — the liquid it 
contains causes deep ulcers in his flesh.” 
Before exportation the s are cleansed 
and out in fields to Acres of 
them may thus be seen exposed in fine 
weather. Sponges are sold by weight, 
and formerly the weight used to be in- 
creased by introducing a little sand. 
To prevent this fraud, the merchants 
insist u their being filled with as 
much sand as they can hold, and as this 
amount can be accurately calculated, it is 
deducted from the weight. Hence 
arises the deposit of sand which a new 
sponge leaves at the bottom of the basin. | 


as he is pleased to call them, while they 
have, in turn, resolved to ignore the Re- 
formed Catholic Church, as having no pro- 
r standing among the Churches of the 
formation. Religious controversy runs 
high, and what is strange, but true, the 
Roman) Catholic has taken side with the 
uritan against the Reformed Catholic. 
And while they all drive in the circle of 
controversy, it is not easy for an outsider 
like myself to say whether nationality or 
religion have most influence. In the mean- 
time a company of Mormons, fresh from 
Salt Lake, and with letters of recommen- 
dation from Brigham Young to the king, 
make their appearance. It would seem 
that, some months back, the king consen- 
ted that they might come for the purpose 
of growing cotton. But Brigham says, 
‘They come for the amelioration of your 
Majesty's subjects;’ who, he adds, are a 
‘branch of the lost tribes of Israel, to whom 
belongs the book of Mormon.’ The king 
roplies that he does not require Mormon 
teachers, that his people are casily con- 
fused by any thing in the shape of argu- 
ment, and that they must not be tampered 
with. ‘His Majesty is of opinion that the 
Christian faith, as taught throughout Chris- 
tendom, is amply sufficient for the salvation 
of all men, and sincerely hopes that no effort 
will be made to found a “colony” on his 
shores, and gather his ple for instruo- 
tion in the principles of Mormonism.’ But 
these communications are most likely to 
be reprinted in home journals, and it may 
be sufficient to add that, the Mormons 
having purchased several thousand acres, 
have quietly gone to their estates to put 
down their stakes, and, from the success 
their emissaries had on these islands a few 
years ago, they must be aware that their 
doctrine of polygamy is sure to render them 
— 4 among a people who practise it, 
espite laws both civil and divine.” 


—ä 


THE BIG TREES OF MARIPOSA. 


Of the®@lariposa Sequoias, two hundred 
are more than twelve feet in diameter, fifty 
more than sixteen feet, and six more than 
thirty feet. The largest, called the Pros- 
trate Monarch, now lying upon the ground 
leafiess and branchless, is believed to have 
fallen fully one hundred and fifty years 

! Fire has consumed much of the 
trunk, but enough remains to show that, 
with the bark on, it must have been forty 
feet in thickness. Of course, figures give 
little idea of such dimensions. Measure 
up forty feet on a house-wall, then four 
hundred feet along the ground, and try to 
en a the diameter and height of the 

rostrate Monarch, as it stood a thousand 


years ago. 
The tops of the largest trees are broken 
off, leaving their ave height about 250 
feet. We saw one with a branch—nodt a 
fork, but an honest lateral branch—six feet 
in diameter, growing from the stem eighty- 
feet above the ground. Into a cavity 
burned in the side of another standing tree 
fifteen of us rode together. Without crowd- 
ing, we all sat upon our horses in that 
black, novel chamber, though it occupies 
— . half my thickness of the trunk. 
hrough a stem, lying upon the groun 
fire has bored like an a 8. eatin 
cavalcade, including all the tall men, all 
the fat men, and all the ample skirts, rode 
through it from end to end, Tike a railway 
train through a tunnel. One enormous 
living trunk, which parts near the ground 
into two tall, symmetric, perfect stems, is 
christened the Faithful Couple. Mr. Clark 


assured us, in a poetic quite unlooked 
for from a hermit and — „that 
they were 


“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 

The faithfulness of this forest 
and Parthenia is like that of some human 
couples—ncither can get away! 
he largest standing tree is the Grizzly 
Giant. Its bark is nearly two feet thick. 
If it were cut off smoothly, fifty horses 
could easily stand, or sixteen couples dance, 
upon the stump. If the trunk were hol- 
lowed to a shell, it would hold, more freight 
than a man-of-war or ocean steamer 250 
feet long! One of the Calaveras Sequoias 
was cut down by boring with augurs and 
— the spaces between. The work em- 
— five men for twenty-five days. When 
ully cut off, the tree stubbornly continued 
to stand, only yielding at last to a wedge 
and battering-ram. 
The pine cones are cylindrical, and some- 
times nearly two feet long. Those of the 
Big Trees are round, — not larger than 
apples. Seedlings from them are growing 
in every country in Europe. They are nu- 
merous in English parks, where a mania 
prevails for coniferous trees. Two hundred 
are planted in our great Central Park, and 
many more in the nurseries of Western 
New York. They are thrifty and vigorous; 
how large they will become is an interest- 
ing problem. 


seems to be no convincing or even 


plausible 
rather sa 2 heey they 
are children of a long-ago climatic era. 
The age of giants lingers on the entire 
Pacific coast; stupendous red-woods are 
every where numerous; and on the summits 
of the Sierras, almost a mile above sea 


level, grow pines ten and twelve feet 
in diameter. But these monster Sequoias 
are the world’s iarchs. Some botanists 


date their birth far back rit - — 
history; none estimate thei at 

than eighteen hundred 
their youth saw the awkward, thundering 
mastodon canter over the hills, and the 
hundred-feet-long reptile, of many legs and 


mouth like a volcano, crawl sluggishly 
through torrid swamps. They were ving 
when the father of —old, blind, an 


—sung his immortal song; when 
the sage of Athens, “that most Christian 
heathen,” calmly drank the hemlock.— 
A. D. Richardson in Tribune, for whose 
accuracy we do not vouch. 


THEORY OF COLOUR IN LEAVES. 


The varied and gorgeous tints which 
leaves assume on the approach of autumn 
are due to the absorption of oxygen gas; 
those leaves which remain longest green 
absorbing least oxygen. Some species of 
the maple, the poplar and the beech are 
remarkable for the rapidity with which 
their leaves change colour; these, it has 
been demons , will absorb eight or 
nine times their bulk of oxygen in the 
same time that the Portugal laurel or the 
common holly absorb the smallest fraction- 
al amount. if several n leaves of the 
poplar, the beech, the holly, and the Por- 
tagal laure! are placed under the recciver 
of an air-pump and dried thoroughly, keep- 
ing them from the action of the ligh 
when dried let them be taken out an 
moistened with water, and immediately 
placed under a glass globe filled with oxy- 

n gas; it will be found that the several 
eaves change colour in exact proportion to 
their powers of absorbing oxygen; the best 
absorbers changing colour most rapidly. 
The result of this absorption is the forma- 
tion of an acid, and this acid —, the 
chlorophyllite, or n principle, from 
— then Sa renidish hue. A 
similar change is effected in the colour of 
the leaves of plants by merely treating 
them with an acid; and if a red leaf is 
macerated in an alkali, potash for example, 
it becomes green. We thus have another 
proof that chlorophyllite owes its forma- 
tion to the absorption and decomposition of 
carbonic acid by the plant under the iuflu- 
ence of light; for, if this agent be -with- 
drawn, no absorption takes place; on the 
contrary, a continual disengagement of car- 
bonic acid gas from the tissues of the plant 
is the result. London Cottage Gardener. 


METEORS 


ing to the New Haven Register, says that 
he, with three other gentlemen, saw from 
one side of the towers of Alumni Hall on 
a recent Monday morning, in one hour and 
fifty minutes, commencing at five minutes 
before four o'clock, four hundred and thirty 
shooting stars. He says three hundred and 
sixty of them moved in paths diverging 
from the constellation Leo, and are there- 
fore presumed to belong to the November 
group. The remaining seventy were mov- 
ing in other paths, and are such as we sce 
every night. 

A large proportion of the meteors left 
phosphorescent trains. Three or four of 
these trains lasted over a — ow 
star, which appeared to explode with a 
spendid wot flame, left a track, which 
slowly shortened itself, and floated away to 
the north, curling itself up into a crescent. 
The motion was not rapid to the eye, but 
as the train was probably as much as ge. 
venty miles high, the wind which carried it 
must have been blowing fifty or one hun 
dred miles an hour. He expected to sce 
as many more next morning, if the clouds 
did not prevent. 


— — — 


A PROJECTED FESTIVAL AT ROME 


It is announced in the Heo dela Veritu 
of Florence, that the Pope has invited 
all the Bishops of the Catholie world to 
repair to Rome on the 29th of July, 1866, 
there to celebrate with him the eighteen 
hundredth anniversary of the martyrdom 
of St. Peter. An English Christian has 
written some verses on this subject, which 
we would fain see inscribed over the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Papal Basilica. We 
present them for the meditation of the 
priests of the Romish Church: 


“*Ebria sanctorum Babylon Romana cruore 

Martyrium Petri commemorate parat; 

Demens! cur armas contra te fulmina cali, 

Nec peccata sinis non meminisse tus“ 

Non idola Petrus coluit; nova dogmata nunquam 

Finxit; mundanas non adamavit opes: 

Si memor es Petri, sequitor vestigia Petri; 

Si celebrare Petrum vis, imitare Petrum 

The Eco de la Verita proceeds to give 
“a literal translation of the foregoing lines 
for the use of those who do not understand 
Latin“: 

„The Romish Babylon, drunk with the 
blood of the saints, is preparing to com- 
memorate the martyrdom of Peter. De- 
luded one! wherefore thus armest thou 
against thyself the thunders of heaven, 
and permittest not thy sins to remain 
buried in oblivion’ Peter did not adore 
idols; he forged no new dogmas; he loved 
not this world’s riches. If thou wouldest 

reserve the memory of Peter, walk thou 
in Peter's steps; if thou wouldest celebrate 
Peter, imitate him“ 


LABGEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


If the following account is true, London 
is no longer the metropolis of our planet. 
That distinction belongs to the Japanese 
city of Jeddo, which a correspondent of 
the Boston Traveller thus describes: 

“But what shall I say of this greatest 
and most singular of all cities? I cannot 

give you an idea of it; it is so unique, so 

unlike every thing except itself, and so 

impossible, as you will think. 

“Tt is situated on the western shore of 
this charmin 


gulf, twenty miles wide, by 
twenty-four long. It stretches for twonty 
miles or more along a beach of semi- 
circular form, with its horns tarned out- 
ward, and along which a street extends, 
crowded with blocks of stores and houses, 
and teeming with moving crowds, while 
shopkeepers, artisans, women, and children 
seem equally numerous within doors and at 
the doors. Indeed, a dozen or fifteen miles 
might be added to the city in this direc- 
tion, since there is nothing but an un- 
broken succession of towns and villages for 
this distance, which are as populous and 
well built as the city itself. 
“In crossing the city from the shore to 
the western outskirts, I have walked two 
miles and a half, and then proceeded on 
horseback for ten miles further, making 
twelve miles and a half, while in other 
it may be wider. According to the 
west estimate, the city covers an area 
equal to seven of the New England farm- 
ing towns, which are usually six miles 
square. And all is traversed by streets, 
usually wide, well constructed, perfeotly 
neat, and crossing each other at right 
angles; streets lined with houses and stores 
as — — as they can be built, and 
orowded with moving and stationary masses 
as thick as in Washington street, Boston, 
or Broadway, New York, at least for con- 
siderable distances. 
“The population is estimated generally 
at three millions, which Mr. Harris, our 
Minister, thinks is no exaggeration. For 


my part, judging from what I have seen 


a of their origin—I should 
of their 


Professor Newton, of Yale College, writ- 


THE PRESBYTERI 


when I have into the heart of the 
city, and — city from side to side, 
I should be willing to add as many mil 
lions more; for the living, moving masses, 
seen from sunrise to sunset, and every 
where the same, fairly seemed beyond com- 
putation 


— 


REVERENCE FOR DOUBTERS. 


Sir John Bowring has been lecturing at 
the Devon Institute on the “ Univer- 
sality of Religious Progress,” and is re- 
ported to have said:—“Speaking of the 
search after truth, he observed that his 
hearers might take it on the experience of 
an old man, there was nothing more sacred 
than doubt. He reverenoced the doubter! 
He had no respect for the man that ex- 
claimed that he had the truth, and insisted 
that other persons should believe as he did 
upon pain of eternal punishment. Be he 
— he might, the man who doubted 
and who thoughtfully, anxiously, an 
reverently inquired after the truth, feeling 
himself responsible for the results of that 
inquiry, and responsible to the dictates of- 
his own conscience—that man claimed in- 
fallibly their respect and love; nor would 
the Divine Being, whose trath was being 
sought through investigation and inquiry, 
look with aught but tender kindness upon 
such a doubting man.” 


— 


Farm and Garden. 


A GREAT — — 
says an exchan r, have already made 
a — of a 4— by the Rev. L. M. 
Glover, D. D., Jacksonville, Illinois, on the 
death of Mr. Jacob Strawn, who was spoken 
of as The Great American Farmer, and 
who died at Jacksonville, Illinois, in Au- 
gust last. His biographer has recorded 
many excellent characteristies of this “ dis- 
tinguished farmer,” who has met with t 
success in all his business operations, which 
is attributable chiefly to the following 
maxims, which we copy for the benefit of 
those farmers who are somewhat tardy in 
performing the operations.of the farm. 

“When you wake up do not roll over, 
but roll out. It will give you time to ditch 
all your sloughs, break them up, harrow 
them, and sow them with timothy and red 
clover. One bushel clover to two bushels 
timothy is enough. 

“Make your fence high, tight, and 
strong, so that it will keep cattle and pigs 
out. If you have brush, make your lots 
secure, and keep your hogs from the cattle, 
for if the corn is clean they will eat it 
better than if it is not. 

“ Be sure to get your hands to bed by 
seven o’clock; they will rise carly by the 
force of circumstances. 

“Pay a hand, if he is a poor hand, all 
—— promise him; if he is a good hand, pay 

im a little more; it will encourage him to 
do still better. 

“ Always feed your hands as well as you 
do yourself, for the lubouring men are the 
bone and sinew of the world, and owjht to 
be well treated. 

“T am satisfied that getting up carly, in- 
dustry, and regular habits, are the best 
medicines ever prescribed for health. 

“When it comes rainy, bad weather, so 
that you cannot work out of doors, cut and 
split your wood. 

„Make your tracks when it rains hard, 
cleaning your stables, or fixing something 
which you would have to stop the plough 
for and fix in good weather. 

“ Make your tracks, fixing your fence or 
a gate that is off the hinges, or weather- 
boarding your barn where the wind has 
blown off the siding, or patching the roof 
of your house or barn. 

“Study your interests closely, and don't 
spend any time in electing tes, Sena- 
tors, and other mall officers, or talk of hard 
times when spending your time in town, 
whittling on store-boxes, Kec. 

“Take your time and make your calcu- 
lations; don’t do things in a hurry, but do 
them at the right time, and keep your mind 
as well as your Lody employed.” 


Osace Oranoe Hepors.— 
Messrs. Overman & Mann, the well-known 
nurserymen of Bloomington, Illinois, have 
for some years paid particular attention to 
the planting of Osage Orange hedges. The 
Prarie Farmer, in an account of a recent 
vit to this nursery, says Mr. Overman 
seems inclined to discard the old method of 
cutting back the hedge yearly, in order to 
thicken it up at the bottom, and prefers to 
let it grow naturally for several years, say 
six to eight, without cutting back, then 
“plash” it, that is, cut it partly off near 
the ground, and lean it over in the direc - 
tion of the row, to an angle of thirty de- 
grees, thus forming a dense bottom, as the 
new shoots thrown out from the “ plashed’’ 
spot will he numerous, and spread out both 
ways. In order to get at the hedge to do 
this work, it will have to be trimmed up at 
the sides. Concerning a machine to trim 
with, Mr. Overman did not know of a suc- 
cessful one; had seen one tried the past 
season that promised well, if it could be 
guided. It was composed of a large wheel, 
say six feet in diameter, with four knives 
or blades extending from its periphery. 
This was attached to a frame on wheels, so 
as to stand vertically by the side of the 
hedge, and revolved as the carriage ad- 
vanced, cutting upwards. The trouble 
seemed to arise from the difficulty in gov- 
erning it with the row; also from the irre- 

ity of the surface of the ground, in 
coping it up to its work; if the ground 
along the row were nicely graded and sod- 
ded, we think this might become practical. 
We can hardly expect, however, to ever 
have grounds kept even enough to regulate 
the cutting, and some contrivance must be 
resorted to by-knuckle-joint in the shaft, or 
otherwise, for the operator to keep tlie 
wheel to its work. One of the advantages 
of — is, that it affords an opportunity 
of filling up any gaps that may have occur- 
red from the failure of the plants. Another 
is, that a hedge is obtained sooner by allow- 
ing the plants to — for a few years with- 
out trimming. e objection to it is the 
additional expense of plashing. It is an 
unpleasant operation, and few men know 
how to perform it.— Genesee Farmer. 


PasturinG Mgapows.—It is not an 
uncommon practice with many farmers to 
turn their cattle or sheep on the meadows 
after the hay crop has been removed, and 
allow them to pasture there until winter. 
In seasons very favourable to the growth of 
grass, it may not be injurious to allow a 

rtion of the after-growth to be eaten off, 

ut in dry seasons the result is bad, and so 
in all cases where the growth is kept down 
throughout the season. Where the grass 
is cut down close to the ground, the roots 
will be severely tasked to furnish a second 
growth, and the farmer can much better 
afford to feed his cattle grass from the soil- 
ing patch, or roots, than to have his next 
year's crop of hay injured by over-pasturing 
the meadows just mown. A top dressing of 
some well-prepared manure will generally 
roduce ve — results, and may 
profitably » especially on spots 
where the grass has been rather light.— 
Western Rural. 

— French 

icultu say that the drought 
last — rived the cattle in 
France of their ordinary food, and that 
they have consequently been sold in great 
numbers. The crop of beet-root, which is 
now being taken up, promises to be abun- 
dant, but the chestnuts, pears, and apples 
will not keep. Most of the potatoes are 
diseased. 


Screwina on Nuts.—We have some- 
times known nuts to be found so tight that 
no wrench would remove them. is was 


because they had been held in the hand till 
they became warm, and being then applied 


to very cold screws, in winter, they 


AN. 


tracted by cooling on, and thus held the 
screw with an immovable grasp. Always 
avoid putting a warm nut on a cold screw. 
To remove it, apply a large heated iron in 
contact with the nut, so as to heat and ex- 
pand it, and it will loosen at once. A 
cloth wet with boiling water will accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

TAKING ur Taags.—An enormous amount 
of money is annually lost to tree pur- 
chasers from rude and unskilful taking 
up. Trees are torn up by the roots, as if 
the trunk and branches were the only 
thing necessary, and the roots superfluous. 
The way is to open a trench on 
each side of the tree with a common 
spade, keeping the edge towards the tree, 
so as not to cross a root. These trenches 
should be far enough from the trees to 
avoid the main roots, and deep enough to 
go below all except the top root, which 
may be cut off. This being done, the 
tree may be pulled up with its roots 
entire. 


— — — — 


Children's Column. 
ous 


Messrs. Editors—The letter handed me 
at your office yesterday was from Pekin, 
China, containing a contribution from two 
boys, brothers, nine and eleven years of 
age, sons of one of our missionaries there. 
Please publish it, that our children at 
home may not only emulate the example of 
these boys, but pray for them, and their 
missionary father and mother. And, my 
dear children, when you are saving your 
pennies for “City Pastor,” keep a large 
share of them for our of Foreign 
Missions. It sends the missionary to tell 
about God and Christ’s love, and you know 
these dear missionaries and these dear boys 
and girls, their sweet children, must 
r by us—must be clothed, and 
fed, and educated. 

Now, I want to make a proposition 
The Bible says, “Cast thy bread”—which 
means the grain that bread is made of— 
“upon the waters; for thou shalt find it 
after many days.“ These two boys have 
cast their breed upon the waters. How 
shall we help them to find it? Now, I see 
the answer in your little eyes—“ We'll 
send to them and their pa and ma, and 
Christ’s work at Pekin, our contributions, 
or pennies.” 

es, dear children, that is om the very 
way to help them to find this “dread,” 
which they cast on the waters. Then sce 
how, in doing this, God will be makin 
ou fulfil his blessed promise. O! I thin 
if I could see all the children that read 
the Presbyterian, or that go to Presby- 
terian Sabbath-schools, in a week, or a 
month at most, we would bave the big 
loaves of bread floating away over the vast, 
big sea to China, and there the mission- 
ary’s boys and their pa and ma would see 
and feel the truth of God, “ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters; for thou shalt find it 
r many days.” Here is the letter: 

Pexin, China, June 23, 1865. 

Dear ‘City Pastor’—Uaving read your 
Hours in the Frigid Zone’ wi uch inter- 
est, I and my little brother comftribute one 
dollar each to a charitable efforts, hopin 
it may do a little towards comforting sume o 
the children of our brave soldiers. 

“From a Misstonary’s Son.” 

* note accompanying this letter, from a 
“The enclosed note came in a 
a very dear friend, the wife of one of the 
missionaries of our Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, in Pekin, China, and as 
evincing the interest of two little boys, of 
nine and eleven years, in their far-off 
home, in your labours among the families 
of our brave soldiers, I hope it will be 
acceptable to you. 

I cannot express the emotions this let- 
ter and the contribution have awakened. 
Away in China the /’resbyterian is read 
away, far off on the other side of the glebe, 
boys are helping on “ City Pastor's” work! 

ut I do not, and will not, make it a 
lever to move the Church’s sympath 
toward the Zone.“ God forbid! will 
plead for Pekin, China. I will plead with 
the churches and Sabbath-schools to sus- 
tain our noble Foreign Mission work. I 
will appeal for a great thank-offering, 
poured into the Lord’s treasury, to flow 
out in streams of blessings, through this 
Board of our Church, to water the wastes 
of China, that her deserts may rejoice and 
blossom like the rose! Yea, I lead with 
our Sabbath-schoals for a special thank 
offering for Pekin, that these dear mission- 
ary’s boys may feel that the children at 
home love Christ, and show it. 

City Pastor. 


DO NOT TELL A LIE. 


O! Henry, do not tell a lie, 
Tis a mean thing to do, 

A noble boy would rather die 
Than say what is not true. 


No person trusts a lying youth; 
If once you have deceived, 

When afterwards you speak the truth, 
You will not be believed. 


Ask for the Holy Spirit’s aid, 
God loves to help the weak ; 

He will not let you be afraid 
The honest truth to speak. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE TURNIP-CELLAR. 


A little fleld-mouse was casting 
about in her mind for a suitable place in 
which to deposit her winter stores. Her 
home chanced to bo in a thrifty turnip- 
field, and one day a remarkably bright 
thought came into her head. There were 
some tall bean-stalks growing about she 
would like to harvest. She would hollow 
out one of these juicy turnips into the 
snuggest little cellar a mouse ever had. 
So with great glee she went to work, and 
nibbled and rested by turns, until her 
work was done. No chisel could have cut 
out the little chamber more neatly. Then 
the great work of gathering her supplies 
commenced, and in a little time the two or 
three bean stalks were stripped of their 
pods, and the beans stored away in the 

eart of the turnip. With great satisfac- 
tion did little Brownie survey her work; 
but nothing could induce her to draw on 
her supplies before cold weather came. 
She was content to forage about here and 
there, nibbling sweet roots, and nippin 
up a grain when she could find it. Sue 
little creatures often teach man a useful 
lesson of forethought and self-denial. But 
alas! in this case the forethought was all 
in vain. 

The best laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft aglee.” 

When the ficld was harvested, the far- 
mer pulled up poor Brownie’s cellar, beans 
and all. His astonishment was great to 
fad a turnip growing in his field half- 
filled with beans. A little investigation 
solved the mystery, however. He had the 
curiosity to count them, and found there 
were seventy-four. 

There was nothing left for poor mousie 
to do but to find herself a new 7. 
which she did without delay. much 
larger and more convenient one it was, in 
the hollow of an old oak stump. Here she 
busied herself in storing away corn and 
beech-nuts enough to feed a dozen such 
little mouths as hers all through the 
winter. It is quite likely she never made 
— nest in a turnip as long as she 
ived. 


825 A DAY!—Agents wanted to sell a New 
and wonderful SEWING MACHIN 
Address 
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The Family Treasure, 
RELIGIOUS ind LITERARY MONTHLY, 


Is, as its name imports, devoted to the HOUSE- 
HOLD, having special adaptations to LADIES 
and CHILDREN. 


FORTY CONTRIBUTORS, 


Residing in different States, from Connecticut to 
lowa, supply its pages, addressing the intellect, 
the imagination, and the heart. All are Chris- 


A SERIAL, 


By “META LANDER,” author of “ The Broken 
Bud,” published by the Carters, New York; of 
„Light on the Dark River, published by Ticknor 
4 Fields, Boston; and of other valuable works, 
will be s feature of 


The Treasure fon1866. 


Other Serials, by excellent Writers, are engaged. 
This Megazine has just closed its Second Vol- 
ume. Itis a Work of 64 octavo pages Monthly, 
double-columns, and neatly covered, and bas 
received many commendations. | 


“Tue Faun Treasone is happily adapted to 
the different ages, tastes, and degrees of ments! 
culare, which are found in almost every house 
hold.” — Professors of Allegheny Theol. Seminary. 

“Itis — interesting and iustructive to mo 
and my family. I heartily commend this peri- 
odical as a safe, attractive, and useful means of 
family education."—Dr. MeGill, of Princeton 
Seminary. 

“It combines the attractive with the useful 
and important, in an unusual degreo.”—Dr. 
Lord, of Chicago. 

„This work is the only Presbyterien monthly 
in the country, and the character of its editors 
for intelligent orthodoxy, sound discretion, and 
love for the truth as itis revealed in God's word— 
all guarantee a rich Family Treasure.” — Drs. 
Humphrey and Yerkes, of Danville, in Western 
— 

“Whatever regulates, or purifies, or elevates 
the family, clevates society, and improves the 
condition of mankind. We like the articles, the 
variety, tho sprightliness, and tho god taste 
exhibited in them.”—Christian Mirror, Portland, 

aine. 

“ We like it much as a household periodical.”— 
Christian Instructor, Philadelphia. 

„It ought to be, and will bo, sustained by 
families of the Presbyterian Church.”— 
terian Standard, Philadelphia. 

“Steadily increasing in both patronage and 
interest. its articles have uniformly inculcated 
sound doctrines and correct morals.” — 
terian Banner, Pittsburg. 

“For purity of pur „ nO megazine excels 
this.”--Boston Recorder. 

It brings out, monthly, a collection of choice 
articles in prose and poetry, long and short, but 
more short than long, in the departments of reli- 
gion, literature, history, travels something 
tor the imagination—just such as every family 
needs, and as no family can afford to do with- 
out. Religious Herald, Hartford, Conn. 


the 


Terms—in Advance. 


Single numbers, 20 cent. 
One copy, por year, 32.00 
Three copies, 5.00 
Five copies, 8.00 
Ten copies, 15.00 


And a copy gratis to him who gets up a elub of 
ten or more. 


g@ SEND FOR A SPECIMEN.-@q 
D. & W. W. MCKINNEY, 


POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


4 


| 
| 
in Germantown, mg says: | 

etter from | 


Just Published, 


A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING FROM 
AN ORIGINAL PAINTING. 
BY C. SCHUSSELE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This superior Picture, engraved on Steel in the 
best style of the art, by the celebrated Artist, 


MR. JOHN SARTAIN, 


represents the Moravian Missionary, Kev. Davip 
Zeispercer, preaching to the savage Indians of 
Goshgoshunk, Venango county, Penasylvania, on 
the eth of October, 1766, the earnestness of his 
address keeping them spell-bound for most of the 
night. 

ise of the Engraving 18 by 28 inches, with 
suitablo margin for framing. 


TERMS. 
Artist’s Proofs, containing the Artists’ 
Proofs on India paper, with Letters, . 20 “ 
Plain Impressions, 7, = 


Impressions Handsomely Coloured, 
A very limited number of Artist's Proofs and 
Proofs on India paper have been issued. 
This magnificent Engraving is published by 
subscription only. 


All copies guaranteed equal to specimen; the 
earliest names entered are enti to the first 
copies issued. 


Copies will be sent, securely rolled, so as not to 
injure, by mail or express, free of charge, on re- 
ecipt of above prices. 

A Specimen Copy may be examined at No. 
732 Chestnut street, second floor, where names of 
subscribers will be received. 


J. P. SKELLY & co, Sole Agents, 
To whom a'l communications should be ad- 


The Souther Presbyterian Review, 


CONDUCTED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF MIN- 
ISTERS IN COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


The fourth number of Volume XVI. will be 
issued early in 1866. 

Terms.—Three Dollars per Volume. Single 
numbers, One Dollar. Postage paid by the Pub- 
lisher, when subscriptions are paid in advance. 

A large number of subscriptions promptly 

id, and the general payment of arrearages now 
— will be indispensable to enable us to con- 
tinue our publication without pecuniary loss. 
We hope, therefore, that all our subscribers will 
forward the amount of their subscriptions for 
Volume XVII, and arrearages for previous vol- 
umes, as promptly as ible 

Wo expect to publish the whole of Volume 
XVII., as well as No. 4 of Volume XVI., during 
the year 1866. 

All communications should be addressed to 

Rev. JAMES WOODROW, 


Columbia, Sonth Carolina. 
GREAT CHANCE FOR 
AGENTS. 


What the People Want: 
THE STANDARD 


HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Complete in One V Large Volume of over 
1008 Pages. 


This Work has no rival as a candid, lucid, 
complete, authentic, and reliable history of the 
“great conflict.” It contains reading matter 
equal to three large royal octavo volumes, splen- 
didly illustrated with over 150 fine portraits of 
Generals, Battle scenes, Maps, and Di ms. 

Returned:and disabled officers and soldiers, 
and energetic young men in want of profitable 
employment, will find this a rare chance to make 
money. We have Agents clearing $250 
month, which we will prove to any doubting 
applicant; for proof of the above, send for Circu- 

, and see our terms. Address 

JONES BROTHERS 4 CO., Philadelphia, Ps. 


ANTED—For Six or Twelve Months, Ten 
Thousand Dollars in Currency, for which 
a good - cent. will be paid, and Principal 
— y Mortgage on Real Estate and other 
ro ty. 
Noble & Oates, 126 
Pearl street, New York; and W. L. 4. C. D. Hill, 
with H. M. Morris, 99 Pearl street, New York. 
Address J. W. MONTGOMERY, 
Ruffin, North Carolina. 
Piedmont Railroad. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 


Specialities in Fine Confections, 
No. 1210 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. : 
TARSHISH SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


OFFICERS.—C. 8. Brown, President; George 
Merrill, Vice-President; Alfred A. Post, Treasurer, 
Cashier American National Bank. 

The Company has raised the subscription price 
of its stock from forty to sixty dollars per share, 
of the par value of one hundred dollars. It has 
— and paid for a large Mill, which has 

shipped, and is expected to reach the mines 
during the present month. It has made large 
additions to its property; has thirty thousand 
dollars in its treasury; and is vigorously prose- 
cuting the development of its valuable property. 

The management of the Company is entrusted 
to a Board of Trustees, com of energetic, 
Christian, business men, in whom the public may 
repose implicit confidence. The facts stated con- 
cerning the management and the condition of the 
Company, the well-tested richness of the mines, 
are guarantees of the safety of an investment in 
its stock. Subscriptions, at the present rate, will 
be received for only one thousand shares. 

For particulars or information, address any of 
the he the Company, at No. 80 Broapwar, 
Naw Yo 


| 


"| Giving im 


/THE NEVERS. By Maxwell. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. | 


GET THE BEST! 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 
OVER 3000 FINE BNGRAVINGS, 


18 A WELL-NIGH INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE FOR 


EVERY TEACHER’S DESK, 


rtant aid in every branch taught in 
our schools, and of constant use and con- 
venience in 


EVERY INTELLIGENT FAMILY. 


It contains 10,000 WORDS anti MEANINGS not 
found in other Dictionaries. 

Over thirty able American and European scholars 

* employed upon this revision, and rmurr 
years of labour expended upon it, 8 
more than in the original preparation o 
almost any other English Dictionary. It is 
now believed to be by far the most complete, 
useful, and satisfactory Dictionary of the 
language ever published, as it is by far the 
—— single volume ever issued in any 


anguage. i 

The possession of any other English Dictionary, 
or any previous edition of this, cannot com- 
pensate for the want of this very full and 
complete one. In its present perfected state, 
it must long remain the 


BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


And once possessed, remain of constant and 
abiding value. 

What book, besides the Bible, so indispensable as 
a good Dictionary? 

Containing one-fifth or one-fourth more matter 

n any former editions. 
From new Electrotype Plates, end the Riverside 
ress. 


ONE VOL. 1840 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES, 


“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” 
“GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Soup sy ALL Booxse.uers. 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 821 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BLANCHE’S LESSONS, And Other Tales. Price 
45 and 50 cents. 

NED TURNER; Or, The Boy Who Said, “ Wait 
a Minute.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 

AMY RIVERS; Or, The Girl who did not Know 
How to Live. Price 35 and 40 cents. 

LITTLE NELLIE’S VELVET CARPET. Price 
20 and 25 conts. 

FRANK’S VICTORY, And Other Tales. 
45 and 50 cents. 

GOLD FILINGS. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

JENNIE McCLINTOCK. A Memoir. Price 45 
and 50 cents. 

GOLDEN SANDS. From the Ocean of Divine 
Wisdom. Price 35 and 40 cents. 


Price 


Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PATH AND THE LAMP. B 
of “Blind Annie Lorrimer.” 
60 cents. 

JESSE THORNTON AND HIS FRIENDS; Or 
The History of a Missionary Box. Price 25 
and 30 cents. 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


THE NEW AND VERY POPULAR 
SINGING BOOK. 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. For Choirs, Singing 
Schools, and Societies. SOLON WILVER 
and F.8. DAVENPORT. Tay it serore Aborr- 
ING ANY OTnER BOOK. It has now been published 
about two months, and its success fully justifies 
the confident predictions of its publishers. It is 
very much liked, and having a very wide sale. 

1. Its music is fresh, origi al, popular—not 
meaningless on the one hand, hor too dillicult on 
the other. 

2. It has much variety, presenting for the first 
time original compositions by celebrated com- 
posers—as CHARLES Zeuner, Noverro, Nev- 
komm, &c. 

3. It has a great amount of new musie. 

4. It has a fine variety of tunes of all metres, 
as well as Anthems and Set Pieces, arranged as 
Chorusses, and also with Solos, Duets, &c. 

5. It has a careful selection of the best old 
tunes from Carmina Sacra, and other sources. 

6. Its Sinaine Derartmenrt is clear, con- 
K rich in 8 School Musi 

„It is rich in Singing c— 
Songs, Glees, Rounds, &c. * 
RNa type is large and clear, one part on 
staff. 

Price—$1.50 cach; $13.50 per dozen. 
Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUMES. 


RECORDS FROM THE LIFE OF 8. V. 8. 
WILDER. 
THE GLEN CABIN. 50 cents, postage 8 cents. 


THE HUGUENOTS OF FRANCE. 50 cents, 
8 cents. 


EVELYN PERCIVAL. 50 cents, postage 8 cts. 

LILIAN. 50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

CLAYTON ALLYN. 540 cents, postago 8 cents. 

LULLABIES, DITTIES, AND TALES. 60 cts., 
postage 8 cents. 

FIRESIDE PICTURES. 25 cents, postage 4 cts. 

SAVE THE ERRING. 40 cents, postage 8 cts. 

EFFIE MORRISON. 40 cents, postage 8 cents. 

A FATHER’S LETTERS TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
30 cents, postage 8 cents. 

VITAL GODLINESS. $1; postage 24 cents. 

JOHN VINE HALL. 60 cents, postage 16 cts. 


OUR SYMPATHIZING HIGH PRIEST. 30 cts., 
postage 8 cents. 


the Author 
rice 55 and 


— 


CLAIMS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


A Fort Assortment of the AMERICAN TRACT 

SOCIETY'S Publications can be had at the De- 

itory of the Pennsylvania Branch, No 1210 
hestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EDWIN HALL & 00, 


26 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILAD’A. 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers in 


Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Shawls, 
Cloths, 
Cloaks, 
Velvets, &c. 


Also, Dealers in 


STAPLE GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS AND WHITE GOODS 


Our Goods Always for Sale at the LOWEST 
Market Prices. 


DAVIS & HARVEY, AUCTIONEERS, 


333 CHESTNUT Sr., PHILADELAHIA. 


TO CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS. 


SALE OF A VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL 
AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY, 


On Thursday Evening, Dec. 14, at 7 o'clock, 
At tae Auction Store, 333 Cursor Sruxzr. 


The Valuable Library of a Clergyman, em- 
bracing many rare and Standard Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works, among which may be 
found—Calvini Opera Omnia, 9 vols. folio, 1671. 
— Thesaurus Grace Lingua, 5 vols. folio, 
1572. Poli- , 5 vols. folic, 1669. Spanhe- 
mii Dubia Evangelica, 2 vols. 1651. a 
Bible, quarto, — 
5 vols. folio, 1727. Bayles’ Dictionnaire, 5 vo 
folio, 1734. Rosenmulleri Lingus Arabica, quarto, 
1818. Orellius Opuscula, 2 vols. Carpzovii In- 
troduciio, 3 vols. quarto, 1721. Michalis Gram- 
matica Syrice, 1784. Castelli Lexicon. Hoffmanni 
Grammatica Syrice. Glosarium San- 

ritum, 1847. . Gi 
Philologia Sacra, quarto, 1705. r Lexicon. 
Holy Scriptures, translated by Myles 
(an exact reprint) Dammii Lerwon. Landais’ 
Dictionnaire. Cummings’ Daily Devotion, questo, 
cloth. Bagster’s Prolegomena, quarto, cloth. Kit- 
to's Ce ia, 2 vols. half calf. The Spectator, 
6 vols. cloth. Encyclopaedia Americana, 
14 vols. Also, numerous Comarentaries on the 
Scriptures, by standard authors. 

pm Ca ues now ready, and will be sent to 
any address on 12 to the Auctioneers. 
Gentlemen unable attend the sale, can — 


their orders executed by the Auctioneers, free 
charge. 


U Book for Boys! 


THE TITLES, ATTRIBUTES, WORK, AND 


December 9, 1865. 


— 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
The Young Wrecker of 
the Florida Reef . 


OR, THE TRIALS AND ADVENTURES 
OF FRED RANSOM. ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED BY EB. & W. I. SHEPPARD 
16mo. $1.60. 


This is a raro Book of Adventure of a boy in an 
heretofore unknown region, and gives a true and 
faithful account of a boy who was taken off to 
sea—his experience with the Wreckers on the 
Florida coast— bis trials with the monsters of the 
deep—his Fishing, Hunting, and Turtling ex- 
ploits“his thrilling adventures with the Indians 
wild beasts on the Florida Reefs, and his 
safe and happy return to*his father. 
is a narrativ® at once moving and win- 
ning, funny and romantic, and calculated to stir 
up all oe baer feelings of a boy’s nature. Its 
deep pufity and admirable style will win for it a 
lasting place in the heart of every boy. It will 
delight all readers. Every boy should have a 


copy. 

ALSO NOW READY. 
The following BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG and 
for Sannatu Secu, Liveanins. Beautifully 
lustrated. 


HOWARD ASHLEY; or, The Youthful 8 ier 
of the Cross. By Miss C. M. Trowbridge 
18mo. 75 cents. 


NEW YORK NFD; or, Wreck and Refuge. By 
the author of Marion Through the Brush.” 
ISmo. 90 cents. 


MARION THROUGH THE BRUSH. By the 
author of “ New York Ned.” Ismo. 90 cents. 


WITLESS WILLIE, THE IDIOT BOY. By the 
author of “ Joseph, the Jow.” ISmo. 45 cents, 


THE PASTOR'S WIDOWS. By Helen Hazlet, 
author of “Tho Pastor's Son,” ISmo. 90 ets. 


RAPHAEL, THE BLIND BOY. Translated 
from the German. I8mo. 90 cents. 


2% Sent by mail, (post paid,) to any address, 
upon the receipt of the price. 


JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
Successor to WM. S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


— —— 


FIFTY-ON 


Gold or Silber Medals 


Or other highest Premiums, have been awarded, 
within a few years, at the principal Industrial 
Fairs of the country, to 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Manufacturers of 


CABINET ORGANS, 


For the best Instruments of this general clase. 


SIXTEEN 
of these have been Sold 


WITHIN THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


Prominent Organists & Musicians 


Have given their opinions in writing, that these 

Instruments are the best in the world of their 

general class. See this testimony in full, with 

particulars as to styles and prices, ($110 to $1000,) 

in Circulars, which will be sent free to any 
address. Wareroooms — 596 Broadway, New 

York; 274 Washington street, Boston. 


On COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
637 Chestnut Street, Corner of Seventh, 
Philadelphia. 

Established, 1844. Incorporated, 1855. 
YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR THE 
COUNTING-HOUSE AND 
BUSINESS LIFE. 

EVERY ADVANTAGE AND IMPROVEMENT 
FOR OBTAINING A THOROUGH 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY STUDENTS 

IN ATTENDANCE WITHIN THE 
PAST YEAR. 
The Course of Instruction includes 
BOOK-K EEPING, 


as practised by the best Accountants and Busi- 
ness men, for Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 
turing, Jobbing, Real Estate, Importing, Steam- 


boating, Commission, Domestic and Foreign Shi 
ing business, Joint Stock Companies and Bank- 
— usiness 4c. 


PENMANSIHIP, 
Plain and Ornamental. 
COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, 


including Interests, Discounts, Commissions, In- 
surance, Profit and Loss, Average, Simple and 
Compound, Exchange, &c. 

BUSINESS FORMS. 

Bills, Promissory Notes, Orders, — 
Checks, Invoices, Account Sales, Accounts - 
rent, Letters, 4c. 

Also, Commercial Law, Detecting Counterfeit 
Money, &c. 

TELEGRAPHING taught by one of the best 
Sound Operators. 

Students received at any time. Individual 
instructions. 

A liberal discount allowed disabled soldiers. 

In extent of accommodation, facilities for 
imparting business knowledge, thoroughness and 
practical value of its course of instruction, and in 
real advantages to business men, this Institution 
is unequalled. 

CATALOGUES furnished is on application. 

CRITTENDEN’S Book-Keeping, Counting- 
House, High School and Common School - 
tions, and Judge Sharswood’s Lectures before the 
Students on Commercial Law, for sale at the 
College. 8. H. CRITTENDEN & CO. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. HNeferences— The Faculties 
of the 11 Catalogue, 
apply to ev. T. W. C Principals 

ota Rev. A. D. WHITE, 


| ENGLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


‘AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING 
* ‘AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES, 

ar 
ENGLEWOOD, BERGEN co., N. J. 

Rev. T. G. WALL, Principal. 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teachers. 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Inrormation APPLY TO 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
and No. 680 Broadway, New York, by 
ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising — Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character ofethe paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


F we copies to one address, for one year, 510.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

true money must always be sent in ad- 
vance. When the amount is large, a draft should 
be procured, if possible. 

Add ess, always post-paid, 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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